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Publisher's Desartnent.. 


*,* We want names of persons to whom we 
may send sample copies of the INTELLIGENCER. 
Let us have as many as you can give us. 
= *.* We have, we think, good prospects for the 
INTELLIGENCER next year. Our plans as to its 
contents should make it more interesting and 
more valuable than in the time gone by. 

*,* It helps the prompt receipt of our letters 
to have on them the P. O. box number—" Box 
924." When they have only the street number 
they are liable to be sent first to the Chestnut 
street sub-station, and from there they must be 
sent to"the Central Post-office,“ Ninth and{Chest- 
nut Streets, 


Payments to Club-Getters. 

THERE are a large number of Friends, men and 
women, in different parts of the country, who 
interest themselves in behalf of the circulation of 
the INTELLIGENCER,—"‘ get up Clubs’’ for us. 
We are unable to make them much compensa- 
tio’; we give thema free copy with each ten 
paid names. Their labor for the paper is there- 
fore in large parta labor of love. Sometimes, 
when they write us on the subject, they say that 
they do not themselves receive all the money for 
torwading to us, but advance part out of their 
own pockets, and then have trouble getting it. 
This is certainly not fair to them. 

A friend advanced in years, who has long been 
one of our best supporters, in a postal card note 
sent recently, says: ‘‘I was in hopes that you 
would find some younger person to attend to the 
matter, as I am now between eighty and ninety. 
However I will try to give it renewed attention, 
as soon as 1c 
matter."’ 


an, for I feel a great interest in the 
And then he closes with this sentence : 

‘*No one has offered me the pay for the paper 
for 1900, and not all have yet paid what I 
advanced for 1899."’ 

We hope that this allusion to the subject may 
have a good effect where needed. It must, of 
course, be an oversight on the part of those who 
have not paid up. 

A Book on the South. 

The Passenger Department of the Southern 
Railway Company (whose lines extend from 
Washington City southward into Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi), sends us a remarkable volume, 
“The Empire of the South," a book of 184 
quarto pages, and some 500 illustrations. It is 
remarkable because its text-matter is an excellent 
description, intelligently prepared, of the region 
traversed by the S. R. lines, and also for the 
wealth of fine illustration. Nothing so good in 
either respect, referring to the South, is within 
our knowledge. The pictures have been made 
from the best photographs, and they are 
‘ worked *’ by engraver and printer in the best 








possible style of the art of reproduction. The 
author is Frank Presbrey, New York City, and 
he is quite justified in feeling proud of his work. 

It is interesting to note, among the abun 
of and description, what 
opportunity there is for people yet in the Southern 
States. They have an average population of g to 
the square mile; 


lant 


stores information 


Belgium has 541 to the square 


mile, and Saxony 606. The United Kingdom, 
and 


Southern States were so densely peopled 


(England, etc.), has 315 to the square mile, 
if the 
they would have 256,000,000 inhabitants. 

Copies of the book can be had by sending 15 
cents, (for postage), to Ch. Hopkins, Division 
Passenger Age nt, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


OTHER'S HELP “WANTED. _ CAPABLE 
young woman who has had some experience with 
children, and who can sew. Must be bright, of good 
disposition, and a cheerful companion. Address No. 


120, this Office. 


ANTED.—CAPABLE WOMAN OF E X PE- 

rience to do up-stairs work and help in care of 

children. Address MRS. W. H. LEWIS, 335 North 
Franklin Street, West Chester, Pa. 


OR RENT.—SUBURBAN HOME, IN A 
pleasant and convenient location, containing eight 
rooms. Piazzas. lawn, garden, etc. About two acres 
together. S.S. LIPPINCOTT, Andalusia, Pa.4 gyri 


FPRIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader,with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One biock from street cars passing 
railroad stations, = itol, and public buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. ress FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. ;, Washington, D.C. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington, D. C. 
Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 
1920 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


D® LEWIS W. 


DARLINGTON, 
DENTIST, 
1513 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


A ten-roomed house, ali modern conveniences, with 
front and back stairways, near George School Trolley 
running by a —_ connecting with Doylestown 


and Bristol. 
GARRET B. ARhi TON or HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME. 


Easiest, most legible, and best system successfully 
taught by mail, at moderate rates. Send for Free Les- 
son, Dept. M. PERNIN SCHOOL, 

20 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Attractive “Home at Private Sale. 


A Farm of Fifty Acres, good improvements, eight- 
room Brick House, new Barn, excellent water, plenty 
of fruit. Near borough of West Grove, on P. & B.C.R. 

Call on, or address, 

REBECCA P. PENNELL, 
Jennersville, Chester County, Pa. 


"A SATISFACTORY PRESENT. 
“DOWN THE O-HI-0O,” a Story of Quaker Life. 
By CHARLES HUMPHREY ROBERTS. 


In Tasteful Cloth Binding. Sent coe to any ad- 
dress until January ro, for 50 cents, by C. H. Kerrier, 
Manager, Room 614, No 145 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Morgan Bunting 
BUNTIN 


Arthur Shrigley 
'G AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
1420 CHestnut STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


lege e 
tommerce 


and SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
1520-22 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Practical Business Training for Both Sexes. 
Day and Evening Sessions. 


T. H. M’COOL, Ph. D., Principal. 


Call or Write. Catalogues Free. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD. 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


FOR CHRISTMAS! JUST OUT! 


Lloyd Mifflin’s New Book 
ECHOES OF GREEK IDYLS. $1.00. 
At all Philadelphia Booksellers. 
“At the Gates of Song.” $1.23. 
“The Slopes of Helicon.”’ 


Both finely Illustrated. 


$1.00. 


Sent postpaid. 


Seepperrrrrrt 


NOW ON PRESS 


BUSHIDO: 


The Soul of Japan. 


An Exposition of Japanese Thought. 


By INAZO NITOBE, A.M , Ph D., 
Professor in the Imperial College, 


Sapporo, Japan. 


Author of ‘‘ History of the Intercourse 
between the United States and Japan,’’ 
‘* Landed Property in Japan,’’ etc., etc. 


About I15 pages, I2mo., white leather- 
ette cover. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


Books intended for Christmas or New 
Year’s presents will be mailed (with your 
card enclosed ) so as to be delivered Christ- 
mas or New Year’s morning. Address 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., 


1019-21 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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PUBLISHFD WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 7 i ~ : 
To those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs”” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscripTIONS MAY BeGin At ANY TIME 

W HEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. We vo Not “sTOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 444 cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 


OFFICES: Y.F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CnEcks, 
Drarts, or Post-orrics Money Oxvexs; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person 80 sending. S@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ InrEeLLiGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limirep. 
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NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania 


Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
and for the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully 
Held in Bondage, and for Improving the Con- 
dition of the African Race ’’ 
Friends’ Parlor, 15th and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia, on Twelfth month 28, 1899, at 3 p. m. 


It is proposed, at this meeting, to consider, for 


presentation to the Court of Common Pleas, 
certain amendments to the Charter. 
JostpH M. TrRuMAN, Jr., Secretary. 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 


By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers Price one dollar. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


There is a strong and loyal Americanism in Howell S. 
England’s volume, *‘ Shots at Random.” 


NOW READY. 


“Personal Reminiscences of 
Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reforms and Reformers,” 


By AARON M. POWELL 


author at the time of his death, has been com- 

pleted by his sister, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and 

is published by his widow, Anna Rice Powell 
It contains reminiscences of the leading Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier, 
and other reformers. It will have especial interest fo 
Friends, and all interested in Philanthropic Work, and 
will be of peculiar value tothe young. The author had 
repeatedly said that he intended this book to be his 
“ legacy to the young people.’”” The volume contains 
sever :| portraits and cuts of letters not heretofore pub- 


lished 


[Ma volume, which was left unfinished by the 


Price, $2.00; by Mail, $2.20. 
Orders will be received by Mary Travilla, West 
Chester, Pa.; Prof. W.1. Hull, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac 


Roberts, Conshohocken, Pa, and by the /'«dlisher. 
Anna Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


Many MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 


DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Druaaists. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Reh el tet 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


REET CI I ne eee 
| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


will be held at 





SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 

For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifai, 


George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, vent 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, } p,is47 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, | ?7incifals. 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Puptts or Botn Sexsgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make i: especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


. ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
or business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 


For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anv G1Rts. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Offices Removed. 


The offices of Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER have been removed to 
rooms on the second floor of the 
new Building of Young Friends’ 
Association, at 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ERIE “NDS SINT ELLIGENCER » 


— — — eee — 


Established 184. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
LI. 

JUSTIFICATION ts wrought within by the spirit of 
Christ, for man must be made just, before he can be 
accounted so by the righteous Judge of heaven and 
earth, SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From his Dissertation on the Doctrinal Views of George 
Fox, (Life of G. F., p. 429). 


CHRISTM: AS. 


To-DAY be joy in every heart, 
For lo, the angel throng 

Once more above the listening earth 
Repeats the advent song ! 


‘« Peace on the earth, good-will to men!"’ 
Before us goes the star 
That leads us on to holier births 
And life diviner far! 


Ye men of strife, forget to-day 
Your harshness and your hate ; 
Too long ye stay the promised years 
For which the nations wait ! 


And ye upon the tented field, 
Sheathe, sheathe to-day the sword ! 
By love, and not by might, shall come 
The kingdom of the Lord. 


O star of human faith and hope! 
Thy light shall lead us on, 

Until it fades in morning’s glow, 
And heaven on earth is won. 


1877. F. L. HosMer. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE SABBATH:! 


THE suggestion has recently been made in our pres- 
ence that this Sabbath day—the one day in seven set 
apart as a day of rest from,our busy occupations,-—-- 
should be so used as to minister directly to our spir- 
itual life. Believe me, there is wrapped up in this 
suggestion the vital lesson of life. You will remem- 
ber how Jesus sustained himself in the wilderne 
with the lesson which he had learned in his yout: 
from his regular attendance in the synagogue—‘‘ man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word of 
God.” The life of the body is of necessity very ex- 
acting. Its ‘‘ bread’’ has come to mean much more 
than the grain of the harvest field. All the zones of 
the earth are made to minister to its desires for food 
and raiment. It is for the body that commerce sends 
its ships over the seas, and covers all lands with a 
net-work of railroads. Six days are filled with these 
labors for the body, nerves and muscles yielding up 
their last atom of power to the claims of agriculture, 
manufacture, and commerce and all their resultants. 


“1 Read to students of Swarthmore College, Twelfth month 10, 
1899, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


TWELFTH MONTH 23, shop 


Volume L VI. 


And this i is steahinene: aS in . behalf of the body, 
whose capabilities are made to match this interesting 
earth of ours with its great prairies and fruitful fields, 
its forest-covered mountains and the mines within its 
depths. If only we learn that the life of the body is 
not all of life ! 

For days are sure to come when the body loses 
its integrity; and from commanding the forces of 
nature, from being master of machine or engine or 
counting-room it is laid low; its nerves like ‘‘ sweet 
bells jangling out of tune’’; its muscles wasting 
under the touch of fever; its bones broken in some 
untoward accident. Nor are these days of disaster 
to the body sure to be postponed for long years to 
the season that we designate a “ ripe old age.”’” Even 
youth is laid low. Happy-hearted youth, every 
member of the body thrilling with life and physical 
power—ready for all the delightful activities of vaca- 
tion days, or undaunted on the athletic field ; in 
an hour laid low by a mysterious malady, and brought 
under the beneficent hand of the surgeon. In an 
hour the joyous outlook of the happy home, or the 
spirited activities of college are exchanged for the 
severe simplicity and the narrow limits of the hos- 
pital-room, and days in which breathing is almost the 
only motion permitted to the imprisoned body. When 
such days come, and they are possible to all, if the 
life of the body has been all the life, they can be little 
more than days of living death. How freshly in our 
minds is the lesson that.in one moment, one sudden 
stroke, the physical life of utmost fullness of health 
and strength may be yielded up! If the life of the 
body has been all the life, how feebly must the dwarfed 
spirit enter upon its new conditions ! 

And it is not alone physical disaster that may 
overtake us, and test our hold upon the life of the 
spirit. The spirit itself at school in this wondrous 
world has lessons so severe that their very hardness 
seems proof that the human soul has the springs of 
its being in Infinite Strength,—is in very truth the 
child of the Infinite. 

An admonition has come down to us from the far 
away past: ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them.”’ The suggestion of our President 
that this day should be so used as to minister directly 
to our spiritual life, is another way of saying “ Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth!” 
In infancy and childhood every difficulty in our way, 
every hurt of our hands or heart took us to the tender 
mother or father, who stood to us as the center and 
bounds of all things. We pass beyond infancy and 
childhood to difficulties and hurts that the tenderest 
parents cannot shield us from, nor remove, nor heal. 
Still our hearts cry out for guidance and help and 





healing. Happy is it for us if we have received such 
an inheritance of spiritual insight that we believe these 
appeals of our hearts are not made to empty air,— 
that our very need for help and guidance and healing 
presupposes a Helper and Guide and Healer. I love 
to believe that in the economy of the universe our 
Heavenly Father, infinite in tenderness as in wisdom 
and strength, has opened to us infinite resources for 
help and guidance and healing, upon which we may 
make claim just so far as our spiritual sight becomes 
clear. I am saying this to you, not as one who can 
see all the way to the end, but as one who has had 
such glimpses of spiritual realities as to give courage 
and belief that long to share themselves with younger 
hearers in the school of life. In one of our hymns 
are the lines— 
‘*How many messengers God hath, 
If we had eyes to see! 
Lo! all things are thine angels, Lord, 
That bring my God to me: 


O for the ear to hear their word! 
O for the eye to see !’’ 


A month ago I placed a Chinese lily bulb in a bow] 
of pebbles and water. These were the conditions 
needed for its growth; and it has been so true to the 
law of its being that it has been ‘‘a messenger of 
God’’ to me. Just waiting for the right conditions 
were the embryo leaves and buds, that in the month 
of growth have made their way up into the light and 
are now tall and strong and beautiful—a living witness 
to a Power not ourselves that loveth beauty as well 
as righteousness. A vessel of costly porcelain would 
give us satisfaction as man’s clever handiwork ; but 
no syndicate with millions of dollars can command 
the secret of the lily’s growth. This is of God. Is 
there one among you who vainly feels after God? 
Then use an hour of this beautiful Sabbath day in 
planting in your window, if, not a lily-bulb then a 
single grain of corn to be a messenger of God to you. 
These growing things whose mystery of creation man 
can never compass,—really we may make them sacred 
shrines for the quickening of our spiritual life ! 

But there are many “ messengers of God,” waiting 
for access to our souls, to stimulate and strengthen 
our spiritual life, this beautiful Sabbath day. This is 
what Ruskin says to his own nation of the Bible: 

‘It is the grandest group of writings existent in 
the rational world, put into the grandest language of 
the rational world in the first strength of the Chris- 
tian faith by an entirely wise and kind St. Jerome, 
translated afterwards with beauty and felicity into 
every language of the Christian world ; and the guide, 
since so translated, of all the arts and acts of that 
world which have been noble, fortunate, and happy, 
and by consultation of it honestly, on any serious 
business, you may always learn—a long while before 
your Parliament finds out—what you should do in 
such business, and be directed perhaps to work more 
serious than you had thought of.”’ 

Is it the messenger with modern speech, putting 
into the language of the present day the “‘ accents of 
the Holy Ghost,”’ who best reaches your ear? 

Then give an hour to Emerson this blessed day, 
and saturate your soul with his ideals of integrity and 
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courage, and go for another hour to the great poets 
whom Emerson designates ‘the liberating gods.” 

Perhaps it is the man of science whose voice you 
are listening for. Then let Fiske’s ‘‘ Idea of God”’ 
be a messenger to you ; and in these “‘ days of youth”’ 
let these words of his be woven into the very fabric 
of the soul: ‘‘ The infinite and eternal Power that is 
manifested in every pulsation of the universe is none 
other than the living God. When from the 
dawn of life we see all things working together to- 
ward the evolution of the highest spiritual attributes 
of man, we know however the words may stumble in 
which we try to say it, that God is in the deepest 
sense a moral Being. The everlasting source of 
phenomena is none other than the infinite Power that 
makes for righteousness. Thou canst not by search- 
ing find him out; yet put thy trust in him, and against 
thee the gates of hell shall not prevail; for there is 
neither wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against 
the Eternal.” 

Thus, there are messengers for every type of mind, 
and it may be that some human life lived close beside 
us, right before our eyes, under the roof of home or 
college, may be a “‘ living epistle”’ to us, ministering 
as no written message could to the growth of our 
spiritual nature. 

It is the high privilege of every human soul to be 
the revelation to others of just so much of the Divine 
as can be appropriated and lived. That life which is 
the ‘‘ way” is a record that our Sabbaths cannot ex- 
haust. If on each recurring Sabbath we would come 
anew under the baptism of that spirit, then the worker 
in the same furrow as our own on the six busy days 
to follow, would find some’ rough places less weari- 
some, he would feel the cheer of sunshine even when 
clouds come over the face of the sun. And for our- 
selves it would mean an increasing consciousness of 
God. This has to be individual experience—this 
consciousness of God. It cannot be bestowed upon 
us—it has to come as the fruit of our effort to live up 
to our highest light. Without it we must go through 
life in the dark, stumbling and faltering and falling, 
wounding ourselves and hurting others; with it we 
‘‘walk in the light,” we renew our strength at inex- 
haustible fountains, we*run and are not weary, we 
meet the “‘ evil days”’ with courage, and in part dis- 
arm them of their terrors. Could any appointment 
of time be more beneficent than this, come down to’ 
us from the great leader of Israel, —six days in which 
body, mind, and heart are engaged to the utmost, 
then this pause in our activities—a day holy unto 
ourselves and to the Lord, in so far as it is made to 
minister to the spiritual life. 

If “‘in the days of thy youth ” there come glimpses, 
however dim or fleeting, of the reality of the spiritual 
life now and here, cherish them, and they will grow 
clearer and stay longer, pointing unto perfect day. 


THE one thing needful is to look up, to revere 
something above us, to desire something better, to 
hunger for a higher good. He who loves the high- 
est, truest, and best is, in his heart and soul, a lover 
of God.—/. Freeman Clarke. 
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SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING 
AND ITS MEMBERSHIP. ; 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER :] 

SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Camden, 
Delaware, Eleventh month 29. It continued two 
days, with a profitable meeting on the evening of the 
29, for Divine worship. Some of the Friends com- 
posing this quarter have, for a few years, entertained 
a feeling of discouragement, believing that their 
meetings were weakening, and the attendance lessen- 
ing. The writer, not having attended this meeting 
(when held at this place) for several years, has been 
much encouraged by the increasing interest on every 
hand, and believes there is a spiritual awakening here. 
The buildings and 
grounds about the 
meeting-house have 
been improved, and 
it may be that this 
enlargement of 
their hearts has 
so warmed and 
strengthened _ their 
spirits as to attract 
some, not now in 
membership, to 
sometimes gather 
with them in their 
silent meetings. 

The largest body 
of members in the 
quarter is at Third 
Haven Monthly 
Meeting, Easton, 
Md. Here, too, 
from natural causes, 
as death, and re- 
movals of homes, the 
number generally 
attending meeting is 
reduced but, with 
the First-day School 
and Young Friends’ 
Association the interest in their meetings and 
love for each other are well maintained, and it is 
encouraging to reflect that some of the views promul- 
gated by George Fox, and which in his day met with 
general opposition, are now held by very many who 
are in no wise connected with the Society of Eriends, 
thus showing that the same Divine Power is operat- 
ing upon the hearts of mankind, perhaps more 
effectually than at any former period. May Friends 
everywhere come to realize that preparation of the 
heart and the active worship of dedicated lives are 
the duties of all. It is these that make up the 
spiritual atmosphere of a meeting. We must look 
for truth, and love it, and let us remember, that, 
“‘ God is ever the teacher of his people himself,’ and 
that it is in the silence of the soul the spirit Divine 
operates. 

Entertaining the prospect of a mission of love fur- 
ther south, on the eastern shore of Maryland, among 
Friends and others, in which Martin W. Meloney 
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OLD FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE, EASTON, MD. 
Built in 1664. The Meeting-house now in use is partly shown on the left hand. 
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joined, we left Wyoming, (Del.), on Sixth-day morn- 
ing, Twelfth month 1, going to Federalsburg, having 
obtained minutes from our respective monthly meet- 
ings giving us liberty to attend and appoint meetings 
as way should open. 

When we reached Federalsburg we were met by 
Henry Poole, a scion of one of the worthy families 
that have held to the faith of George Fox, and lived 
in sympathy with the Nicholites, who became asso- 
ciated with the society of Friends about two genera- 
tions ago. The union of the two societies and transfer 
of property was consummated about twenty-five 
miles from this place. Henry took us to his com- 
fortable home and we mingled with his interesting 
family, first having 
published the places 
and time for holding 
Friends’ meetings, 
viz., at Pine Grove 
on First-day, 3d 
instant, at 2.30 
o’clock ; another, in 
a hall in Federals- 
burg, which was 
offered without 
charge, and was 
appointed forthe 
evening of 3d 
instant, at 7.30. 
This was a favored 
meeting ; the large 
hall was well filled. 

At Pine Grove it 
was an_ overflow 
meeting ; the house 
was uncomfortably 
packed ; many could 
not get in; but the 
spirit of Christ was 
felt tobe there. The 
burden of testimony 
was that Jesus 
Christteaches 
his people himself, through the influence of his 
spirit, which is the light and life of the regenerated 
soul. On First-day morning we attended the regular 
meeting at Preston. On Second- and Third-days, 
we visited many families, having a religious oppor- 
tunity in all, and everywhere were received with 
Christian kindness and true hospitality. 

The Methodist denomination appears to prevail in 
the eastern section of this Peninsula, not ruling with 
a sectarian spirit, but as a religious society, and many 
of the birthright children of Friends have been 
gathered into membership with the Methodist church. 

About twenty years since, mingling socially with 
a minister of the Presbyterian church, who had spent 
a year traveling in Europe, seeking health and knowl- 
edge, he said: ‘“‘I have sat under the ministry of 
some of the most eminent divines, Spurgeon, Robert- 
son, Canon Farrar and others,” and then he emphat- 
ically said, ‘I have come to the conclusion that at 


| this time the world needs a deeper religion, a religion 
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adding, ‘‘more like Quakerism, but possibly a little 
more form.’”’ Here comes in the trouble; we must 
and do seek for truth and love it, but when we have 
found God we do not remember, that ‘‘ God is ever the 
teacher of his people himself ;’’ we go out after some 
form, that has been instituted by man; then the 
Spirit is liable to be neglected and sometimes it is put 
to open shame. As Jesus prayed, that night in the 
garden of Gethsemane and came forth with the con- 
queror'’s cry in his heart, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” so 
following him, we learn that not by escaping trials 
and crosses, but by coming out of them victorious 
over self, shall we merit the reward that await those 
whose overcome. 

The object to be sought for in Divine worship is 
forcibly stated by the Apostle Paul in his address to 
the Athenians: ‘‘ That they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him, though 
he be not far from every one of us, for in him we 
live and move and have our being.’’ How appro- 
priate, therefore, is a state of solemn silence, in which 
the mind, being withdrawn from all temporal con- 
cerns, is engaged in secret prayer or reverent waiting 
upon God. In this frame of mind, he open to us our 
own states and conditions, by the influence of his 
Holy Spirit, when, being brought into humility and 
contrition, we are enabled from a sense of our wants 
to ask of him light to guide us in the paths of duty, 
and strength to perform all that he requires of us. 

When on this mission of love we realized that if 
the Society of Friends is to succeed in spreading the 
true and pure Gospel of Christ among men, we must 
be men and women of broad sympathy, and a deeply 
religious people. And when I say religious men and 
women, | mean men and women who have in them- 
selves the consciousness of God in their own souls. 
No testimony of the experience of others, though it 
be drawn from our ancestors, or even from the Bible, 
can take the place of this personal experience of God. 
We cannot give to others any larger, richer, or better 
experience than we ourselves possess. No preacher 
can give what he does not possess. Whena preacher 
has that consciousness of God in his own soul, and 
because he has it, realizes the revelation of God in 
the soul. of all men and women, and sees that they 
are hungry for that life, and comes before them full 
of the life of faith and hope and love; when with 
a voice of divine inspiration he speaks out of a full 
heart to empty and hungry hearts ; he will not fail to 
fulfill his desire, and to accomplish his object in lift- 
ing men and women from the life that is earthly and 
sensual, into the life of the kingdom of God. 

[welfth month 12 JosEPH POWELL, 


WHAT IS TRUE SUCCESS? 

Paper by Gilbert T Cocks, read at the meeting of Cornwall (New 
York , Friends’ Association, Twelfth month 3. 
SHALL this question be answered according to the 
usuil standard of the world: ‘*‘ Seek wealth, and 
amass a large fortune, and you will never be lacking 
for friends and enjoyments,”’ or shall it be answered 
from a higher and broader standard, which has its 
foundation in righteousness and its end and purpose 
in the well-being of man and his eternal welfare ? 
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that will go down into the hearts of the people,” 





Shall we enter and pursue life’s mission for an al- 
together selfish purpose, which seeks to acquire all 
things by any means which may accomplish the end, 
or shall our dealings with men be tempered with jus- 
tice and kindness, with some regard for what is right 
and fair, man with man? 

The world calls the man who by some stroke of 
luck, or by other means, has become rich in a short 
time, successful, whether he accumulated his riches by 
following the precepts of the Golden Rule or not, and 
ignores him who has accumulated but little as the re- 
sult of continual, patient, commonplace toil, and 
whose main object in life has been to serve God and 
benefit mankind, according to the purpose and exam- 
ple of the Christ. 

It is always possible for one to lead an honest, 
noble, useful life, and that is success, and is as much 
within the reach of the humblest toiler as it is of the 
king on his throne. 

Neither high office nor great wealth create virtue 
(though, alas, they often destroy it) and when we 
come to the end of life’s narrow lane virtue consti- 
tutes the truest success. 

“ Deal justly, love mercy, and walk humbly”’ is 
the best rule to live by to attain true success. Deal 
justly with God, with your brother man, and yourself. 
Show mercy toward all humanity, and walk in hu- 
mility before your Heavenly Father, and your success 
is assured. 

In closing let me advise you to be honest, not for 
the sake of a material reward but for the sake of hon- 
esty, and ‘“‘ walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called,” and your reward will be true success. 


“THE SENSE OF THE MEETING.” 
To the Editor of The Friend, (London). 


DEAR FRIEND: In describing to outsiders the practices 
of Friends, few points arouse more surprise than our 
custom of coming toa decision without voting in our 
meetings for business. Many Friends will have been 
interested with the account in the recent autobiog- 
raphy of William Jones, telling of his talk on this 
subject with Cardinal Antonelli. We, like the car- 
dinal, were, perhaps, inclined to regard the practice 
as quite unique in the world; our experience on com- 
mittees will have taught us the great advantage of 
avoiding divisions, and arriving at a+ compromise 
rather than the mere force of numbers should prevail ; 
but few had heard of this being done systematically 
by any important public body till reading Justin 
McCarthy’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ where he, among other 
colleagues in the House of Commons, describes Sir 
John Mowbray : 

“Tt has been my good fortune during many years 
to be trought into somewhat close relationship with 
Sir John Mowbray, for he is the chairman of the 
Committee of Selection, and I was for a long time 
one of its members. The Committee of Selection is 
a small body, consisting, I think, of only eight or 
nine members, and supposed to represent proportion- 
ately the different nationalities of the House, and is 
engaged in the work of appointing the committees 
before which Private Bills, as they are called, are to 
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be brought up for consideration. The Committee | resigns without waiting for or looking for a call 


meets twice a week at least, and often has to make 
arrangements which involve a great deal of minute, 
practical and personal discussion—discussion which, 
under injudicious management, might possibly lead 
to sharp controversy and even to ill-temper. Under 
the control of Sir John Mowbray nothing like bick- 
ering or ill-temper ever is known. The desire of 
everyone is simply to arrange matters in- the best 
possible way for the interests of public business, and 
there has never, in my time, been a single division 
taken by vote in the Committee of Selection. Sir 
John Mowbray is master of all the business detail 
with which the Committee can have to deal, and when 
he gives his decision as chairman on any question in 
dispute everyone feels satisfied that there is nothing 
more to be said on the matter. 


GEORGE W. Barrow. 


PASTORATE TROUBLES. 

‘‘Alfred Brown, Layman,’’ in Atlantic Monthly. 
THE modern divinity-school is not up to date. It is 
out of step withthe age. It is still teaching theology, 
Hebrew and Greek, church history, homiletics, elocu- 
tion, and here and there sociology. Strangely 
enough it overlooks the most conspicuous and most 
urgent demand of our time. What is needed isa 
brand-new chair: call it a Chair of Tent-Making, for 
that is Pauline. 

The need is especially apparent in the Baptist and 
Congregationalist bodies, but even Presbyterianism 
and Episcopacy.would hail the new era here proposed. 
Unrest is everywhere; fickleness, insincerity, criti- 
cism, short pastorates. Men now living easily 
remember the days when a pastorate was accounted 
a life position, and when, in a New England Congre- 
gational church, three pastorates might span a cen- 
tury. In some of the leading denominations, three 
years is now counted as about the average term of a 
pasterate. Thus, at the end of a century, 
there is an ominous combination of causes working 
to the weakening of the moral fibre of the ministry 
and‘to the deterioration of the highest of callings. 
At the same time all the standards of the church are 
being brought low. 

What can be done? Is the chair of tent-making 
inevitable, or can the Christian ministry yet be made 
a vocation for life? . . . : 

The preacher is a man, say, in the forties, at his 
best physically, intellectually, spiritually, full cf 
executive force and ability. He has a half-dozen 
children. For ten, fifteen years he held a prominent 
pastorate, and did strong work in it. But under the 
restless spirit of the age, his congregation begins to 
long fora new voice and novel methods. A man 
who ippeals to the craving for sensational preaching 
comes into his neighborhood. His congregations 
diminish. His people love their pastor, but they 
become uneasy. He learns the fact; fears to bring 
dissension into the church which he loves; and, with 
fine disregard of all personal interest, and with the 
spirit which impels a man 

‘* Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to do the thing,”’ 
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selewhere. 


For some months he is able to live and to support 
his family on what has been laid aside for such emer- 
gency. When he resigned a theological 
professor said to him, ‘‘ Don’t you know what a risk 
you are running?’ He knew something of “the 
risk.” Had he known it all he would have chosen 
no different course. He preaches here and there, but 
always finds that other men have been heard before 
him or are to be heard after him, and that the church 
is not ready to reach a decision. When the calls are 
extended, he notices that they go to younger men, 
and generally to men who have reached immediate 
and showy results by artificial and ungenuine methods. 
He perceives that what is wanted is, not wise and 
steady leadership of a church, but short cuts to large 
congregations. A few months of this, and the 
preacher suddenly awakens to find that he is no longer 
sought by pulpit committees. His name is no longer 
considered, because he has been out of a pastorate 
for several months. 

Now to his tent-making or to the piteous humilia- 
tion of a man without a life work, with his family 
scattered, the plans for his children’s education 
unrealized, his self-respect tortured, his heart broken. 
In the battle of life the brave man and the true has 
lost the day. He is accounted a failure at the very 
hour when he has reached the full height of his 
capacity and power. What pathetic anomaly! What 
shipwreck! men say. This bit of biography 
is continually enacted in the ministry to-day. 


From this tomb of Grotius I seem to hear a voice 
which says to us, as the delegates of the nations: 
“Go on with your mighty work. Avoid, as you 
would avoid the germs of pestilence, those exhala- 
tions of international hatred which take shape in mon- 
strous fallacies and morbid fictions regarding alleged 
antagonistic interests. Guard well the treasures of 
civilization with which each of you is intrusted, but 
bear in mind that you hold a mandate from humanity. 
Go on with your work. Pseudo-philosophers will 
prophesy malignantiy against you. Pessimists will 
laugh you to scorn. Cynics will sneer at you. 
Zealots will abuse you for what you have wot done. 
Sublimely unpractical thinkers will revile you for 
what you /ave done. Ephemeral critics will ridicule 
you as dupes. Enthusiasts, blind to the difficuties in 
your path and to everything outside their little cir- 
cumscribed fields, will denounce you as traitors to hu- 
manity. Heed them not : go on with your work. 


Heed not the clamor of zealots or cynics or pessimists 
or pseudo-philosophers or enthusiasts or fault-finders. 
Go on with the work of strengthening peace and hu- 


manizing war. Give greater scope and strength to 
provisions which will make war less cruel. Perfect 
those laws of war which diminish the unmerited suf- 
ferings of populations, and, above all, give to the 
world at least a beginning of an effective, practicable 
scheme of arbitration.’-—[ Andrew D. White’s Fourth 
of July Address, at the Tomb of Grotius, in Holland, 
1899. ] 
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FRIENDS, “OLDEN TIME,” AND MODERN. 


Ir was so long ago as 1838 that Whittier wrote his 
poem, ‘“‘ The Quaker of the Olden Time.” That is 
over sixty years ago, and he, in that day, think- 
ing of the qualities which seemed to him so admirable, 
described them as of a day gone by. The Friend, 
the real Friend, ‘“‘ calm, and firm, and true,’’ posses- 
sing insight, simplicity, serenity, steadfastness, he 
saw walking upon heights in a distant time. To us 
the year 1838 has become olden time ; when Whittier 
wrote the poem it was present time, and he was look- 
ing back to years of the eighteenth century—to 
Woolman, perhaps, or Benezet,—or to worthies of a 
still earlier period. 

Let us not overlook evidence of things about us. 
If we honor the figures of strength who stand out in 
relief from the historic background, let us see if there 
have not been some such also walking amongst us. 
Two men, Friends of the definite and true type, have 
recently been spoken of in these columns, whose 
characters it seems to us illustrate the theme which 
we have in hand. One of these has been some time 
dead, but he lived within what we may easily call our 
We refer to Joseph Carpenter of Mamar- 
Consider his steadfastness in what he be- 
lieved right, his self-discipline, his humility, his love 
of mercy, his fine sense of justice. Take the poem 
of 1838 and see if it does not apply to this very 
Friend, who was living in that year, and who died 
many years later. Surely he was one who “felt that 
wrong with wrong partakes,”’ and resolutely shunned 
and testified against it in every form. Those who 
maintained the Truth under persecution in the early 
times were noi of better stuff than this simple, reso- 
lute Quaker of the present century. 

The second Friend whom we have in mind is that 
quiet, steady, and consistent member of our Society 
who has so lately passed from amongst us, Abram 
Vail. He was known to many, but those who may 
not have known him must have been impressed surely 
with testimony given concerning him. The language 
of a neighbor, quoted by our friend, R. S. H., in the 
INTELLIGENCER of the gth instant, was very striking. 
“Abram Vail,” the neighbor said, “‘was a man who 
treated everyone, whether rich or poor, alike.” 
What a eulogy! And then: “If he told you any- 
thing, you might feel sure that it was so.” And yet 
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again : “If he said he would do anything, he always 
did it, and if he said he would not do a thing, he 
never did.” He was a man of his word. He was 
“‘as a nail driven in a sure place.” 

These, then, are Friends of the olden time who 
lived in the recent time. Let us be thankful for 
them. Let us move the date of Whittier’s verses 
down to the close of the Nineteenth century. There 
are, we see, Friends still of the qualities that endure. 
There are men and women who are not as reeds 
shaken in the wind. Let us be encouraged to believe 
that if we persevere, if we faint not, we may have in 
every period of trial those who will exemplify high 
character as the best of our forefathers did, and that 


the “olden time” will have to be continually reach- 
ing forward. 


WE receive from London, monthly, two interesting publi- 
cations in the interest of Peace, one of them the organ of the 
Peace Society, the Hera/d, and the other Waror Brotherhood. 
Both of these for Twelfth month are to hand, and we have read 
with special interest and fullness of sympathy their saddened, 
even grief-stricken, pages, which must now be made up amid 
the gloom of the war. In the midst of other matter there are 
pathetic paragraphs describing scenes and incidents of the 
conflict, and these show, as ncthing so well can, what war 
really is. Since these issues went to press, a month or more 
ago, an even more terrible chapter has unfolded. 


WHAT a commentary on the war method of treatment for 
social, or political, or economic disease is afforded in the re- 
ports from Cuba, to which we gave space last week! Con- 
sider that a great part of the story is not told. Consider that 
thousands—indeed tens of thousands—have perished, and 
that they endured hardships, hunger, pain, anguish in their 
day of affliction. All that does not show, now; we see only 
the pitiful remnant that has survived. What could be more 
inconsistent with all we have been taught in the century past 
than the attempt to cure what is wrong in human affairs by 
processes which are in themselves inevitably destructive and 
cruel? If we have not learned better than this, what have 
we learned, at all? 


Wuat an illustration the present war in South Africa is of 
the fact, so well established by human experience, that when 
war is once begun, no one can tell where it will extend. To 
‘*cry havoc ! and let slip the dogs of war’’ is to let loose 
forces whose capacity of destruction no foresight can measure. 
When the plans for the war with the Boers were formed in 
England it was expected to be a comparatively small affair ; 
now, no one can be certain that the flames of conflict may 
not spread far and wide. 

It is evidently possible that the United States itself may be 
drawn in before the troubles end. Already that prediction is 
made. The ‘‘ understanding’’ between the English Govern- 
ment and the American, to which the Colonial Secretary, 
Chamberlain, referred in his recent remarkable speech, has 
in it a possibility of evil not yet generally comprehended. 


FRIENDS’ 


BIRTHS. 

BRINTON.—In Christiana, Pa., Eleventh month 28, 
1899, to Maurice J. and Gertrude Rakestraw Brinton, a 
daughter, who is named Grace. 

DIXON.—Eleventh month 23, 1899, to Edward Caleb 


and Lula Brown Dixon, of Philadelphia, a son, who is named 
Edgar Austin. 


MARRIAGES. 
EBY—HAINES.—Under the care of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Eleventh month 14, 1899, Christian B. Eby, son of Benjamin 
and the late Anna Eby, of Kinzer, Pa., and Mabell A. Haines, 


daughter of E. Henry and Esther K. Haines, of Pleasant 
Grove, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BRANSON.—At his home, Short Creek, Harrison county, 
Ohio, Twelfth month 8, 1899, Lindley Murray Branson, aged 
67 years; a member with Orthodox Friends, and son-in-law 
of the late Charles James Fox, of our body of Friends. 

GOOD.—At her home, near Vienna, Ohio, Eleventh 
month 5, 1899, Betsy Good, widow of Charles Good, aged 90 
years. 

‘* Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong ; 
And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong."’ 
* 

HALL.—Twelfth month 16, 1899, at her parents’ resi- 
dence, 1604 Arch street, Philadelphia, of diphtheria, Vera, 
daughter of Philip Sharples and Gertrude Ervin Hall, aged six 
years. . 

NEWBOLD.—Suddenly, Twelfth month 16, 1899, at 
Media, Pa., of diphtheria, Rebecca H., wife of William R. 
Newbold, and daughter of the late Christopher and Sarah 
Healy, in her 67th year. 


SELLERS.—In West Philadelphia, Pa., Twelfth month 
11, 1899, Martha, daughter of the late John and Elizabeth 
Poole Sellers, of Millbourne, Delaware county, Pa. ; a mem- 
ber of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

WOODWARD.—At Moorestown, N. J., Twelfth month 


16, 1899, Elizabeth Lippincott, widow of John E. Woodward, 
in her 88th year. 


CAROLINE D. CORSE. 


With this dear friend I had the pleasure of an intimate ac- 
quaintance since Childhood, and her thoughts and aspirations 
were of the purest and best. She will be sadly missed; she 
was ever faithful to the call of duty, was active and enthusi- 
astic in temperance work, and many a poor family in her 
neighborhood had reason to bless her for her efforts in rescu- 
ing the husbnnd and father from the drink habit. She was 
interested in Friends’ Sewing Society for the Poor in Balti- 
more, and attended when able to leave her aged mother, to 
whom she cheerfully devoted many years of her life. Her 
death has left a void which cannot be filled. Her memory is 
as a sweet incense, which will last with those who knew and 
love her, as long as life itself. She had an abounding faith 
in the love of her Heavenly Father, and I feel assured her 
sweet spirit is at peace. Lypi1A A. WILSON. 


ISABELL M. GRAY. 


Died, at the home of her daughter, near Huntington, 
Indiana, Eighth month 31, 1899, of paralysis, Isabell M., 
widow of William F. Gray, aged 88 years, 2 months, 12 days. 

She was the daughter of Josiah and Elizabeth Moore, and 
was born in North Carolina, Sixth month 19, 1816. She 
came with her parents to Highland county, Ohio, when one 
year old, remaining there but a short time, when they re- 
moved to the vicinity of Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana, 
where they resided until Twelfth month, 1842, when she ac- 
complished her marriage after the usage of Friends, with 
William F. Gray. To them were born three daughters and 
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one son. The son and two daughters passed away in child- 
hood ; she then removed with her husband to Clear Creek, 
Huntington county, at the early date when the county was 
sparsely settled, and but few Friends were here. They en- 
dured many hardships incident to the settlement of a new 
country. They soon sold their little home, and returned to 
Wayne county, Indiana. Her husband having a great desire 
to clear up and make a farm, they again returned to Hun- 
tington county, in Maple Grove Settlement of Friends, at 
which place they resided at the time of her husband's death, 
which occurred Tenth month 4, 1889. She then broke up 
housekeeping and made her home with her only surviving 
daughter, Lydia Emley. She often expressed a desire that 
she might go and be with her dear companion, who had pre- 
ceded her to that other shore, where parting is no more. 
L. 


DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 
WE report further receipts below. The acknowledgments 
close on Third-day morning. We feel so sure that there will 
be a further ‘‘pinch’’ before next summer’s crops will be 


reached, that we hope any of those who feel able will send 
something for use at the proper time. 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER ’”’ 


FUND. 


MAL iets BS ame ss 
L. W. M., and E. W.., 


Balance last week, 


In hand,.. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON.—II. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


AFTER spending two or three days with our children 
in Guelph (where I had the advantage of hearing the 
able discussions on many topics of interest in Agri- 
culture), we left for Coldstream, where our dear 
friend Daniel Zavitz is seriously ill, and we did not feel 
at liberty to pass by without visiting him,—in all 
probability for the last time. 

We spent the night very pleasantly in the home 
of his son Samuel, and went at the meeting hour on 
First-day morning to mingle with the goodly number 
gathered. The presence of so many children and 
young people gave strong hopes for the future of our 
Society, in this place at least. We could but feel 


| that it was a favored meeting ; one young, earnest 


Friend saying after meeting, she wished what she 
heard to-day might be heard in every Friends’ meet- 
ing-house. 

After dining and spending the afternoon very 
pleasantly in the home of Thomas Wilson, we went 
for the night to John Bycraft’s and enjoyed our visit 
with them and their little family unti! after the break- 
fast hour on Second-day morning. We found it 
raining quite hard, but went a short distance to 
Webster Zavitz’s to dine and enjoy a social visit of a 
few hours, when he and his wife accompanied us to 
spend the evening at William Cutler’s, with whom we 
felt much sympathy in his rheumatic affliction,— 
being disabled inthe prime of life from carrying on his 
agricultural affairs or going from the house. Yet 
he and his dear wife meet the situation with that 
measure of cheerfulness and resignation that evinces 
a Christian attainment, and words of sympathy and 
thankfulness found utteranee before taking our leave 
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to go again to S. P. Zavitz’s for the night. 
Third-day morning we made a short call upon our 
dear, aged friend Sarah Marsh, whose feeble health 
prevents her going out, but she enjoys the company of 
her many friends. 

We then went to Daniel Zavitz’s to dine and 
spend a short time with him in his feeble condition, 
but a clear mind and living interest in all good things, 
and at his request we all gathered in his room to feel 
and speak as the spirit of friendship prompted, and 
we were comforted and encouraged on our mission 
by his loving endorsement and advice to continued 
faithfulness. 

But I must bid farewell to these dear friends (my 
wife included) and return 150 miles to Pickering to 


who attended (in good health) our first meeting after 
leaving home, and whose aged mother, brothers, and 
sisters feel so keenly the sudden loss. The funeral 
was large and impressive. The right appreciation of 


daily duties, was set forth as the best preparation for 
death, and the only right qualification for life. 
a Satisfactory visit with friends until 8 p.m., I took 
train for London, spending the night on the way. 
11.30 Fifth-day morning my wife joined me _ at 
Komoka, and we proceeded to Chicago, where we 
were met at 9 p. m., by our friend Allen J. Flitcraft, 
and soon enjoyed the hospitalities of his home. 
Chicago, Twelfth month 15. I. W: 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PRAIRIR Grove Quarterly Meeting, lowa, was held 
at Marietta on the 2nd of Twelfth month, and was 
considered to be a favored season. We had the 
welcome company of Isaiah Lightner and wife, from 
Monroe, Neb., also Theodore Russell and wife, and 
Jesse Russell and Eli Phillips, from Prairie Grove 
Meeting, in Henry county, Iowa. On Seventh-day 
morning, at 9.30, through a light rain, ministers and 
elders gathered to hold their quarterly meeting, which 
was attended in about the usual way with Theo. 
Russell as clerk and H. H. Shumway assistant. No 


representatives from West Liberty Meeting present. 
The business was transacted 
harmony. 


The quarterly meeting gathered at 11 a.m., with 


weather. Counsel and encouragement were given Dy 


our friend Isaiah Lightner, and the business was. | 


attended to in perfect unity. The representatives ap- 


pointed by the different monthly meetings were mostly | 


present, and for the absent ones satisfactory excuses 
were presented. Some written ones were received and 
read, which showed a feeling of tender care and concern 
for the success of the meeting. 


On First-day morning, the 3rd, although the 


weather was somewhat colder, a goodly number of 


interested members and others gathered, until the 
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On | 





At | 


in much love and | 








felt a care and concern for his neighbors and friends. 
He had been an early settler among them in this 
neighborhood and a feeling of love and frien4ship 
remained with him. Our friend from Nebraska ‘vas 
led into a train of thought concerning our daily bread, 
which we ask our Heavenly Father to supply us, and 
was Carried into quite a lengthy expression regarding 


| our supply of spiritual bread and the living water of 


life. Words of experience and encouragement were 
given by some others present and the meeting closed 
under a covering of Divine favor. 

A short intermission was had, during which dinner 
was served by the women Friends, and the meeting 
again became seated with a full attendance to listen 


| to the program of our Quarterly First-day School 
attend the funeral of Gilbert Brown, a young man | 


Conference. In the absence of the regular clerks, 
Della Cory and Jesse Russell were chosen for the 
day, and quite an interesting conference was held. In 
the evening the young and the old gathered to attend 


| ameeting of the Young Friends’ Association, for which 
the privileges of life, by a faithful performance of our | a special program was prepared. 
| attentively and some discussion engaged in that we 


After | 


It was listened to 


hope was profitable for all attending. On Second-day 
morning the parting time came and the farewells were 
said and our dear friends from a distance all departed 
for their homes, we here feeling thankful that we had 
been favored with their company and labors. 
Hartland, lowa, N. E. 


STATISTICS FROM BALTIMORE. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


| I was much interested in the article published in your 


issue of the oth, “The Growth of the Church,” by 
our friend Charles E. Clevenger, and read at Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting. He expressed the same views, 
very feelingly, at the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

I propose to illustrate to what extent his views are 
correct, by figures that I have collected. I will take 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, the most prosperous, 
and largest meeting in the limits of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, in a city that has increased from about 
20,000 to 500,000 during the period represented, 
and not a locality that has suffered.from migration to 
the Western country, as all the Virginia and many 
other meetings have. 

In the year 1807, when Western District Monthly 
Meeting was established, it contained 374 members, 


| and Elk Ridge, a part of this meeting, had 102 mem- 
a fair attendance considering the not very pleasant | 


bers. In 1819, at whieh time Eastern District 
Monthly Meeting was laid down, and became a pre- 
parative meeting, and but one monthly meeting re- 
mained in Baltimore, it contained 421, and that is a 
less number than it contained in 1807, as quite a 
number had taken their certificates to the then new 
meeting-house. This is a total of 897 members. 
Since this date Elk Ridge Meeting has been 


| abandoned, the house now vacant, no Friends to oc- 


cupy it. 
At the date of the Separation, and previous to 
Fifth month 5, 1832, 108 of the membership of Bal- 


house was well filled, and after a meditative silence | timore Monthly Meeting had joined the Orthodox 


the quiet was broken by a member of the Orthodox | body. 


body of Friends who had come near ten miles, and 


The latest Directory of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, published 1893, gives a total membership of 





—— 


572. The latest Directory of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, Orthodox Friends, published 1895, gives a 
membership of 302. This is a total of 874 members 
of both bodies, for the locality of Baltimore, com- 
pared with 897 members in 1819. 

According to statistics, the births in Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting for the year 1898, were 4, and in 
the Orthodox Monthly Meeting 1, total 5. The 
deaths were for same period 10 in our branch, and 10 
in the Orthodox meeting, a total of 20, a loss of 15. 
As we have not enough births to meet the losses by 
death, the Society can only exist from drawing from 
the outside world. 

The only way to survive is to enter on recruiting 
work from the outside world, and this is mainly to be 
done in our First-day schools. Bring the children 
into our First-day schools. Some may think it is 
not possible to induce the children, in this way, to 
come with us. Children are intelligent beings, and 
where they receive kindness and pleasure there they 
are to be found. 

I have been at work on this line in our little meet- 
ing, that to-day would probably not have existed. 
This meeting I became a member of thirty years ago. 
The members were then all older than myself, some 
40 in number. They have all passed from works to 
rewards. I have seen the time that there was no 
man Friend to represent the preparative meeting at 
the Monthly Meeting but myself. We organized a 
First-day school, and showed an interest in all who 
came to the meetings, gave them a friendly greeting, 
inquired who they were, and invited them to come 
again ; and often they did come on this kind invita- 
tion. We now have a meeting of generally from 50 
to 70, with the children. It is a great pleasure to 
meet them there, as they are of interest to all. 

Kirk Brown. 
1813 North Caroline street, Baltimore, Ma. 





INFLUENCE OF THE UNSEEN.—We can feel more 
than we can see. It is the ambition ofa boy who flies a 
kite to have it go so high that it is no longer visible. 
Invisibility then becomes the impressive fact. It ceases 
to be slangy forthe boy to exclaim that his kite is 
‘“‘ out of sight,” for it is a literal fact. But the hearty 
interest in the invisibility ceases if the string breaks. 
The kite comes down, and is lost to sight in the grass 
or among the trees. This isa disheartening invisibility, 
lacking that exhilarating power over the boy which 
he felt when the invisible kite tugged like a live thing 
at the cord in his hand. It is no sign that we are not 
under the influence of men or institutions, or of Sunday- 
school conventions, just because they do not come 
within range of our vision. So long as we are con- 
sciously or unconsciously attached to them by the 
thread of a common interest, they have a pulling and 
lifting power on us which we may feel, albeit we are 
unable to see whence that power comes. Nor is it 
any sign that such institutions do not need our 
encouragement and interest in them just because we are 
to them as individuals invisible. The distant individual 
and the distant convention owe to each other a mutual 
obligation.—[Sunday School Times. ] 
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| SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
= is no Scripture Lesson for publication this 


week. There are fifty-three First-days in the year 
1899, and the usual number of lessons, fifty-two, was 
prefarea. 

It is intended in the next Quarter to take up 
Lessons from the Prophets, beginning with the earliest 
and following them in chronological order. 

The Introduction to the New Testament Lessons 
(for intermediate classes), to be printed with the 
lessons for the coming quarter, is as follows: 

INTRODUCTION TO LESSONS FOR 1900. 

There is but one way for these lessons to become 
of value to the young people for whom they are in- 
tended, and that way is for those who present them 
to the classes in our First-day schools to make them 
alive with life from their own souls. 

It matters not what care be given to the writing 
of these lessons, they will still be nothing more than 
‘‘words, words, words,” unless our teachers feel that 
a knowledge of the acts and teachings of Jesus are 
of inestimable value, and that all people need to learn 
about them and understand them in order to grow 
into the fullness of the measure of the stature of 
Christ. 

This kind of growth, more to be desired than 
great riches, does not come to us without our coop- 
eration ; we must labor to get it, and labor diligently 
according to its worth. 

What study can so inspire us with a love of truth, 
of unselfishness, of consecration, of service, as the 
study of that life which shows supremely in what 
love to God and love to the neighbor consists. 

Will not all who essay to be teachers in our First- 
day schools, try to look upon their responsibilities as 
blessed opportunities for learning and helping others 
to learn this the most precious, the most helpful of 
expression of God’s Truth ? 

Read over and over again the words of the 
Gospels themselves to be used at each lesson, and 
meditate upon them, until they become very full of 
meaning and beauty; then your own souls will be 
filled with light and love, and these will go forth from 
you and awaken others to a knowledge of the life of 
the Spirit. 


WASTEFULNEsS.—Wastefulness is no part of the 
divine management of things. Christ fed the multi- 
tude, but he ordered the gathering up of the frag- 
ments, that nothing should be lost. Some families 
would live on what others waste. Some spiritual 
spendthrifts are great on faith, but not on gathering 
the fragments. But he who wastes fragments may 
sometime come to need the utmost stretch of his 
improvident and presumptuous faith. No faith is well 
grounded that leaves the fragments of a feast scattered 
over the ground. If God takes care of us, he expects 
us to take care of what he provides for us. No kind 
of wastefulness ministers to any one’s temporal or 
spiritual welfare.—[The Christian Standard. | 

3s<¢ 

UNLEss a preacher or teacher has his heart in his 

theme, he is not likely to carry his hearers with him. 
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Tue latest volume from the pen of Sarah Orne Jewett is ‘‘ The 
Queen's Twin and Other Stories.’’ It is a collection of stories, 
studies, and sketches, eight in number, all of them, it is almost 
needless to say, filled with gracious and sympathetic insight 
into human nature and everyday life. Two of them are 
excellent Irish sketches, ‘‘Where’s Nora?*’ and ‘‘ Bold 
Words at the Bridge.’’ The latter is a practical sermon, and 
might be profitably read in many circles. The other stories 
are of New England life, and one, ‘‘A Dunnet Shepherdess, ”’ 
continues the series of studies begun in ‘‘ The Country of the 
Pointed Firs.’’ 

Sometimes we wonder why any other author—American 
at least—should be named before Miss Jewett. Her work is 
so full of keen insight, and delightful humor, yet withal so 
sincere and kindly. It is surely encouraging to the good in 
men and women, and discouraging to the evil. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 


(Houghton, 





Julia Ward Howe's *‘ Reminiscences,”’ originally published 
in the Atlantic Monthly, have been gathered into a handsome 
volume of 465 pages, and some twenty-five illustrations, 
mostly portraits, have been added. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

2.50.) Few American women have had a more honorable 
or better deserved fame than Mrs. Howe. She has faithfully 
stood for what is good and true, during a long life-time, and 
her recollections of prominent people and important events are 
lively and interesting. We have found the opening chapters 
the most satisfactory, perhaps ; they seem to be written with a 
firmer hand, and to be richer in interesting details. 

Julia Ward's father, Samuel Ward, was a banker in New 
York City. Her brother Samuel married the grand-daughter 
of John Jacob Astor. Julia married Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of 
Boston, (volunteer in the Greek war of Independence, and 
teacher of the blind), in 1843. He was ‘‘nearly a score of 
years’’ her senior. He died in 1876. Herremovalto Boston 
brought her into friendly intimacy with the leading people of 
that city, and from 1843 to the present time, practically the 
ead of the century, she has enjoyed many opportunities from 
which to draw their pictures, as we have them in this book. 





President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College 
(Brunswick, Maine), is the author of a small volume recently 
issued (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), with the title 
‘* God's Education of Man,’’ in which many large questions 
in moral and religion are considered. It attempts, he says in 
the preface, ‘‘to indicate in a very general way, and also 


and far-reaching change which is taking place in theological 
conceptions.’’ 

The book is very interesting as an indication of the position 
taken by a cultivated and broad-minded representative of the 
religious bodies which classify themselves as ‘‘ Evangelical.”’ 
Many pages init are marked by clearness of view, and as well as 
liberality of judgment, and we find a full percentage of these 
in the Introduction, notwithstanding its doctrinal character. 
We can by no means agree with President Hyde at all points, 
but no doubt the system of theology which he proposes would 


be an improvement on some of those which, in his judgment, 
the world has outgrown. 





St. Nicholas, the monthly magazine for young people, 
makes some announcement that seems worthy of particular 
note. Edward F. Bigelow, editor of Popular Science, a well- 
known specialist in nature-study, is to conduct a department 
of ‘* Nature and Science for Young Folks,’’ and will answer 
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| 





all the questions children ask him. Another new departure | 
is the St. Nicholas League, an organization of young people 
wherein prizes are offered for the best compositions, drawings, 
photographs, etc. The magazine ‘ will give unusual attention | 
to educational subjects in 1900." The number for next 
month will contain an illustrated article describing the work 
done in Washington in ‘‘ Out-of-Door School,’’ where classes 








study plants and animals, government, geography, science 
and art in the parks, museums, and public buildings. 





In the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Tenth month, 
Richard Westlake, who has been its editor for twelve years, 
prints ‘‘ A Parting Word,’’ having declined further service. 
The Quarterly Examiner has been of much service to Friends, 
serving as a medium for many excellent articles, and though 
there was some discussion over the question of continuance, it 
seems to have been decided affirmatively. The contributions 
are all voluntary and uncompensated offerings, and in his 
twelve years, R. Westlake says, there have been two hundred 
and eighty of them. 





The issue for the present (Twelfth) month of McC/ure's 
Magazine began the publication of a new Life of Jesus, by 
John Watson, ‘‘Ian Maclaren.’’ Itstitleis ‘‘ The Life of the 
Master.’’ The complete text of the work, it is announced, is 
in the hands of the editors. It will be very elaborately 
illustrated, by Corwin Knapp Linson. Certainly this serial 
will be a contrast to the many on war that have loaded the 
magazines during the last two years, and welcome the change ! 





Under the caption, ‘‘ A Quaker’s Defense of the Higher 
Criticism,’’ the Literary Digest, of the 16th, summarises and 
extracts from John William Graham's article in FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER, (the paper read before the Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association), on ‘‘ Educatien and Religion.”’ 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE annual ‘‘Shakespeare Evening,’’ given by the Senior 
Class on the evening of the 16th of this month, was most 
successful in every way, and was made the occasion of a 
delightful reunion of graduates and friends of the College. 

The running-track in the young men’s gymnasium has 
been completed, the apparatus is being installed, and it is 
hoped that regular work may soon begin. 

The Young Friends’ Association devoted its last meeting, 
on the 17th inst., to a consideration of the life and work of 
Aaron M. Powell. Hannah C. Hull read an appreciative 
paper, reviewing Aaron M. Powell's recently published 
‘* Reminiscences.’’ Selections from the book, describing 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and the home life 
of Aaron and his wife at Plainfield, were then read by William 
Tyson, Arthur Seaman, and Georgia C. Myers. 

On the 15th of the month, Dr. William I. Hull delivereda 
lecture at Lehigh University on ‘‘ The Social Aspect of the 


| Saloon."’ 
within a single small section, to point out in detail, the radical | 


The Christmas vacation will begin on Sixth-day, the 22d, 


| and work will be resumed on the 3rd of next month. 


M.S. H. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Professor George H. Nutt read a paper before the Young 
Friends’ Association of Salem, N. J., Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 8. 

The Whittier Society, at its regular meeting, on the evening 
of the 16th, gave the following interesting and profitable 
program : An oration by Grace Woodman, ‘‘Is Oratory a 
Lost Art’’ ; recitations, ‘‘ A Roman Legend,’’ Bessie Foulke ; 
‘The Sleeping Sentinel,’’ Herbert Willits. The WAittier 
Greenleaf was read by the editor, Maurice Greist, and contained 
several exceptionally good articles. 

The meetings on Fourth-day evening are growing in 
interest, as evidenced by more frequent expression from 
teachers and students. 

A student from Cecil county, Md., has recently been 
appointed to a school near her home, and has left George 
School to enter upon her new work. This is the second one 


| called to a position as teacher during the current year. 
At a recent meeting of the Young Friends’ Association it 
was decided to send a Christmas Greeting of $5 to the Laing 


School at Mt. Pleasant, and a like amount to the Schofield 
School at Aiken. 
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Students are looking forward with interest to the winter 
vacation which will commence on the 22d. * * 


LECTURES AT GEORGE SCHOOL. —The lecture committee 
has completed arrangements for the following course : Talcott 
Williams, of Philadelphia, subject, ‘‘ Gates and Straits of 
Europe and Africa.’’ Julia Ward Howe, Boston, ‘ Four 
Poets—Longfellow, Whittier, Howells, and Holmes.’’ Jacob 
A. Riis, of New York, ‘‘Tony'’s Hardships.’’ W. W. H. 
Davis, of Doylestown, ‘‘ Some Men I've Met, and Things I've 
Seen.’’ Gertrude C. Smith, ‘‘ Readings.’’ 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—Newtown Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of T. S. Kenderdine on Fourth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 6. The president read a chapter in the Bible, 
after which the minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
secretary. 

As this was the first Association after the Conference which 
was held at Woodstown, N. J., T. S. Kenderdine gave an 
account of the meeting. He was enthusiastic over the papers 
and the discussions which were brought forth, and the cordial 
manner with which the delegates were received. 

Elizabeth Palmer then read an article on the ‘‘ Origin and 
History of the Discipline."’ A paper on the ‘‘Characteristics 
of the Great Prophet, Elijah,’’ was read by Abbie K. Rice. 
She said: ‘‘ At the time of Elijah the religion of Judah was in 
a very unsettled condition. The followers of Baal were over- 
throwing the altars of God and only a few people clung to the 
religion of their fathers. Foremost among these was Elijah 
who had the greatness of soul to stand face to face with the 
power of the kingdom on behalf of Jehovah, and to restore the 
old faith that was almost driven out. The good that he did 


was shown in after generations in Israel when he was ranked | 


with Samuel and Moses. The work of Elijah with all its glory 
was marked by the imperfection of that time. He acted 


against unrighteousness with a sternness equal to a storm and | 


he was dauntless in soul and unbending in severity.’ A few 
remarks were made by Sarah J. Reeder on the ‘‘Characteristics 
of Elisha."’ He was mild and gentle in disposition and his 
life was often compared to that of Jesus. 

Mary T. Wales then read a poem entitled ‘‘ Temples Made 
With Hands.’’ The question, ‘‘ Name the Quaker Writers 
in Prose, Poetry, and Fiction, with Remarks upon Them,’’ 
was answered by Sarah F. Cary. There were numerous prose 


Penn, Isaac Penington, Robert Barclay, John Woolman, 
writer, and an interesting lecturer. As a poet he ranks first, 


but his descriptions of his travels are so real that you can 
almost see the things before you. Our Quaker poet, John G. 


Whittier, at one time lived near the Cuttalossa, (in Bucks | 
She closed her paper with a few remarks about | 


county, Pa.). 
George Fox. 

Mary Eyre read a short article on the death and will of the 
late Vice-President, Garret A. Hobart. 


Rice ; Paper on Punctuality, T. S. Kenderdine; Reading, 
Agnes Ambler, and Current Events, Sara Worthington. After 
roll call anda few minutes of silence, the Association adjourned 
to meet at the home of H. C. Worstall, First month 3. 


M. R. W. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
the first meeting in the auditorium of its new building, Twelfth 
month II. 


time or money for the completion of the building. The 


Lecture Committee announced its desire to secure Walter A. | 
The Building | 
Committee made its report, and asked to be released, which | 
request was granted with the sincere thanks of the Associa- | 


Wyckoff for a lecture to be given in January. 


tion, for its faithful services. The treasurer of this committee 


| bury met on the roth inst., at Solebury meeting-house. 
| principal question discussed was, ‘‘ What justification is there 
| for the war in the Transvaal, at this time ?’’ 
| by John S. Williams. 
writers on religious subjects, including George Fox, William | 





| ciation met Twelfth month to. 
| meeting by reading from Henry Drummond’s ‘‘ The Greatest 
The president made a short address of welcome | 
to all present and of thanks to those who had contributed | 


made a report. |Extracts from these reports have already 
appeared in the INTELLIGENCER.] The House Committee 
gave a report of its work, which began after the contractor 
had turned over the building, and consisted principally in 
equipping the building for the purposes for which it is designed, 
Two nominating committees were appointed, one to bring 
forward names for officers and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Association, and one to fill such vacancies 
as may occur in the House Committeee. The report of the 
Executive Committee gave the names of four new members, 
and announced the program for the evening. 

The first number on the program was a review of Aaron 
M. Powell's book, ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ by Hannah Clothier 
Hull. The review gives a resumé of the contents and then 
invites our closer attention. It states that from memoranda 
left by the author it is understood that he intended to write 
on all the work that claimed his services, but it is a matter of 
great regret that his sudden death prevented his finishing even 
the subject of Anti-slavery. Aaron M. Powell became inter- 
ested in this work at the age of eighteen, and his book con- 
tains interesting accounts of the prominent workers in this 
cause and episodes interwoven with his own life. The re- 
viewer said that the chief value of the book is the opportunity 
afforded us of studying how our friend’s own rare character 
developed through his appreciation of other great lives and 
through his devotion to service. 

A paper prepared by Henry S. Kent, entitled ‘‘ How 
far can Friends Serve the State and Preserve the In- 
tegrity of their Principles?’’ was the second number of 
the program. The writer refers to a quotation from 
Paul: ‘‘Let every one be persuaded in his own mind,’’ 
and to the great principle of Friends, ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ as 
the safest and wisest conclusion of the subject. The State, 
he said, must always bea reflex of the life and character of 
the people, and we are in need of a host of such noble Quaker 
politicians as Benjamin Hallowell and John G. Whittier, and 
refers to the service to the State as a service for humanity and 
in this service Friends should feel they have a special calling 
and a large share. Both papers were open for a short dis- 
cussion, after which the meeting adjourned. 

EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


SoLEBuRY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Sole- 
The 


It was answered 
Eastburn Reeder, Watson Kenderdine, 
Seth T. Walton, Hampton W. Rice, Frederick L. Smith, Ely 


| J. Smith and George H. Ely participated in the discussion. 
Lucretia Mott, and others. Bayard Taylor was a poet, a prose | 


Emma L. Rice reported on History. Eastburn Reeder 


| read that portion of the Discipline relatingto Meetings. Edith 
| Michener reported on Current Topics. Florence R. Kenderdine 


reported on Literature. Edith Michener also gave a report 
on the recent Conference at Woodstown. 

The executive committee handed in the following report of 
appointments for next month : Paper, ‘‘ The Good Samaritan 


| of To-day,’’ Ella B. Carter ; Paper, ‘‘ Peace, When to Seek 
The chairman of the | 
executive committee then gave the following program for next | 
week : Conclusion of the Origin and History ofthe Discipline, | 
Sarah F. Cary ; Characteristics of the Prophet Isaiah, Lydretta | 


and How,"’ George H. Ely; Reading, Emma A. Fell; 
Recitation, Edna M. Walton. 

A nominating committee was appointed to name officers 
for the ensuing year. A selection from ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ 
was read by Martha Simpson. Appointments were made by 
the chairman to serve on the sections next month. Aftera 
brief silence the meeting adjourned until the second First-day 
in First month. F. R. K., Correspondent. 


LitTLe Britain, Pa.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
The president opened the 


Thing in the World."’ Harriet Wood read from ‘‘ Who 
Wrote the Bible ?’’ by Washington Gladden. A short review 
of ‘* The Unknown Christ’’ was given by Robert K. Wood. 
‘« What became of Pontius Pilate after the Crucifixion ?’’ was 
answered by Day Wood. 

The subject of the evening was Patience. ‘‘ Why should 
we be patient toward our fellows ?’’ was the subject of Mary 
K. Brown's paper. We were urged to practice patience in 
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every-day life, especially in the home circle, among the chil- 
dren, the aged, and the erring. To keep a generous supply 
on hand ready for use. How poor are we who have not 
patience! ‘‘The Rewards of Patience’’ was discussed by 
Robert K. Wood. In the discussion which followed these 
questions came up: ‘‘Is conscience always a guide ?’’ and 
‘* Can conscience be perverted?’ One of Beecher’s sermons 
was read asa voluntary. After roll-call and the customary 
silence we adjourned to meet in two weeks. i 


PEACE CONFERENCE AT AMBLER.—A Conference on Peace 
and Arbitration, in charge of Abington Quarterly Meeting's 
Philanthropic Committee, was held at Ambler, ‘Pa., on the 
afternoon of the toth instant, in the room used for the 
Friends’ meeting, which was well filled. 

_ James Q. Atkinson called the meeting to order and asked 
Silas C. Morris, of Horsham, to preside. A reading by 
Hannah C. Ambler, on ‘‘ Peace and War,’’ was followed by 
a recitation by Cora Knight, of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Arsenal at 
Springfield."’ Principal Joseph S. Walton, of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, Philadelphia, then delivered the principal address, 
which was much appreciated. He discussed, in an earnest 
manner, with many illustrative incidents and stories, the 
general question. James Q. Atkinson and Joseph T. Foulke 
spoke briefly. It was felt to be a good meeting. As Ae 





HorsHAM, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met Eleventh 
month 26; the president, William F. Morgan, called the 
meeting toorder. Isaac Parry read a selection from the Bible, 
after which Tacie J. Stackhouse read a few extracts from the 
life of Martin Luther. Eleanor Hallowell recited a poem 
entitled ‘‘ His Service."’ 

‘Is Christianity as Jesus Taught it Practical in Worldly 
Affairs?’’ was the subject of two papers, one by Anna T. 
Jarrett, and the other by Harriet W. Atkinson. Both writers 
expressed their belief that it was possible for everyone, under 
the conditions of even this world, to follow Christ's lead if we 
have the Christlike spirit. We must not think we can reach 
perfection by one bound, but by slow, steady progress. While 
upon earth Jesus did the will of his Father. He loved not 
only those who loved him, but loved, blessed, and forgave 
his enemies. He set us an example, so that we should follow 
in his steps, and the same, loving, all-powerful Master is ever 
ready to afford grace and aid to all who would walk in his 
steps, for he has said, ‘‘I am with you alway even unto the 
end of the world.”’ ee 

A very good report of the Young Friends’ conference at 
Woodstown was given by the delegates who were appointed 
to attend the meeting. At the request of our Association 
Susan H. Jarrett consented to read at our next meeting the 
paper she read at Woodstown at the Conference. After 
many beautiful sentiments were given we adjourned to meet 
Twelfth month 31. MARTHA M. Parry, Secretary. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—Camden Young Friends’ Association 
met Twelfth month sth. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and adopted. It being the annual meeting, atten- 
tion was then given to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 

The report cf the General Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations at Woodstown was then read by Mary A. Bur- 
rough. Many Friends who were unable to be at that meeting 
felt grateful for the full and interesting account given. 

Wilhelmina B. Ivins presented a paper on the Life of 
Sarah Hunt. Many of the Camden members having been 
personally acquainted with the dear Friend knew of her 
tender and reverent spirit and active life. 

A short account of the ‘‘ Star Centre Work’ in Philadel- 
phia was then given. The paper stated that ‘‘ Thrift Clubs"’ 
are established to help the colored people in that neighbor- 
hood to save and to spend their money wisely. 
the work the kitchen and restaurant are doing, as a good 


It described | 





nourishing meal can be had for a small sum, and it is a direct | 


influence against the saloons of that section. 
of the ‘‘Work Bureau’’ which the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee on Colored People has 
promoted in order to assist those in need of work. This 


It also spoke | 





committee feel there is a broader field of work for Friends to 
do in establishing Industrial Classes or a Housekeepers’ Club 
where colored women may have some course of training to 
make them more capable of helping themselves as well as 
others. These classes have just been started. 

In discussing the paper, a Friend felt that more good 
might be accomplished if our public charities were conducted 
on something of the same plan. 

A recitation, Edwin Markham’s ‘‘ The Man with the 
Hoe,"’ given by Lilly Chariere, was much enjoyed. After a 
few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned till next month. 

LaurRA COLLINGS, Secretary. 


Woopstown, N. J.—At a meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association, held Twelfth month 9, the president read the 
eighth chapter of Hebrews. The minutes of last meeting 
were read and approved. The nominating committee ap- 
pointed to bring forward names of officers for the coming year, 
submitted the following, which were approved : President, J. 
Omar Heritage; vice-president, Martha White; secretary 
and treasurer, Elizabeth L. Duell. 

Mary Owen, one of our delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, presented a very full and interesting report of the meet- 
ing. A portion of Janney’s History was read by Martha R. 
Heritage. 

Susan M. Smith gave an account of her recent Western 
trip. Even those who had heard her before were more than 
pleased to hear her again, as she brought in new points of 
interest. 

An account of the life of Jane Johnson was read by Annie 
W. Heritage, followed by a recitation, entitled ‘*‘ Christmas 
Bells,’’ by Mary Heritage. 

* Laura B. Garrett, principal of Friends’ School at Woods- 
town, was present, and toldof some of her experiences when 
superintendent of a city play-ground, and showed how even 
an uneducated street-urchin could understand the effect of 
tobacco upon the nervous system, as shown by his nervous 
condition. Her brief talk was much enjoyed. 

Gideon Peaslee read an original poem, entitled ‘‘Autumn 
Musings,’’ written for the Association by a Friend at Wood- 
bury, in his 80th year. 

Announcements were made for next meeting and the roll 
called. Meeting adjourned until First month 13, 1900. 

E. L. D., Secretary 


HuNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Huntington met Twelfth month 3, at the home of Benjamin 
F. Nichols. The meeting was called to order by the chair- 
man, Aline Plummer, after which an interesting and varied 


| program was Carried out. 


Ethel Moore.read a selection, entitled ‘‘ Day Dreaming,’’ 
after which Anna Moore gave an interesting recitation. 


* Dessie Moore asked the question, ‘‘ Which has the most in- 


fluence upon the formation of character, hereditary influences, 
environment, or education?’’ William Moore answered the 
question, after which different members discussed it. 

Charles Moore asked the question, what was the principal 
cause which led to the Separation in the Society of Friends, 
and at what date did it occur? The question was answered 
by Michael Moore, with additional remarks and explanations 
from different members. 

The program was concluded by a reading by Samuel 
Nichols. ELLA Moore, Secretary. 


THE cost of operating the great steamship Occamic is be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000 a month. The extreme earning 
capacity of the Oceanic is about $90,000 a month. When 
the cost of repairs, insurance, and deterioration in the value 
of the ship itself is taken into consideration the profit remain- 


ing represents only a fair return on the investment of 
$4,000,000. 


THE special expert sent abroad by the Agricultural De- 
partment in search of new seeds and edible plants has 
brought back an ‘‘everbearing strawberry.’’ It is said to 
produce fruit for months on the same plants, and a small 
patch will supply a family table a whole season. 





PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Our friend and neighbor, F. Gutekunst, of 712 Arch street, 
took a photographic group of five persons on the 15th inst., 
which was no doubt somewhat out of the usual. The five 
were three brothers and two sisters, children of the late 
Thomas Atkinson, of Upper Dublin, Pa., the eldest sixty-two 
years old. They had had a similar group picture taken by a 


Philadelphia photographer, thirty-seven years ago, when they 


were all young people, and now after the lapse of that long 
time, they met again for a new one, which was made as 
nearly like the other—in arrangement, pose, etc.,—as 
possible. 

The five are Emma E. Smith, of Lambertville, N. J., 
James Q. Atkinson, Wilmer Atkinson, Mary Anna Jenkins, 
and Albert Atkinson. 
vives at the age of ninety years, and an informal family 
gathering was held at her home, in Upper Dublin, on her 
birthday, the 16th instant, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
JOSEPH CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I wAS much interested in the article on Joseph Carpenter, 
from ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences’’ by A. M. Powell, published 
in the issue of the gth, but feel that it is not quite complete 
without the little verse that accompanied the picture of him, 
with the little negro boy at his side. As a child I had the 
pleasure of knowing this venerable and honored Friend, often 
meeting him at my grandmother’s house, at New Rochelle, 
and it was there that he presented me this photograph and fhe 
following lines, written by himself : 


‘Thou ’rt welcome here 
My darling dear, 
Stand firmly by my side ; 
Nor quit thy post 
Till I have lost 
Both prejudice and pride.’’ 


Whoever received a picture also received a copy of the 
little verse. I still have the photograph, but unfortunately 
the lines have been lost or mislaid, and they remain only in 
my memory. H. T. W. 

Old Westbury, L. I. 


ANNUAL MEETING, PEACE SOCIETY. 


THE thirty-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society was held at 1305 Race street, Philadelphia, on the 


12th instant. While the attendance was not large, the 
meeting was full of life and interest. Judge William Ashman 
presided, and Arabella Carter acted as secretary. James H. 
Earle of Boston, Mass., offered prayer, and a song on Peace 
was then given by Lydia B. Earle of Boston. 

In an opening address, Judge Ashman spoke encourag- 
ingly of the not-far-distant dawn of Peace; for science and 
religion are now working hand in hand and promoting a 
brotherhood long desired. He believed the coming century 
would bring an International Court of Arbitration, and the 
reference of disputes of nations to it would becomea common, 
every-day occurrence. 

Letters were read from a number of persons sympathetic 
with the cause of Peace, among them Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
of London, England, and Judge Morris, of Washington, D.C. 
A paper by President John M. Shrigley, of the Williamson 
School, was read, in which he earnestly condemned the spirit 
of war. The annual report of the Society was read, showing 
the work of the year. Among other things done was the 
encouragement of the proposed World's Conference at Jeru- 
salem. The decease of members, including Rabbi Sabato 
Morais, Aaron M. Powell, and Mary W. Fell, was referred to. 

A number of speakers made brief addresses, several of 
them being in support of the ‘‘ Convictions’’ (resolutions) of 
the Society, which had been previously reported. The report 
of the committee on elections was adopted,—Judge W. N. 
Ashman for president, Prof. Daniel Bacheller, Philadelphia, 
recording secretary ; Arabella Carter, Somerton, Pa., corre- 
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sponding secretary ; an executive committee of twenty-seven 
persons, headed by Charles P. Hastings. 

Following this session, supper was served in the Peace 
Rooms, and during its course the donation envelopes were 
opened ; they contained about $100. Brief speeches were 
made by a number of those present, including a Jewish rabbi, 
and four colored ministers. The daughter of Frances Wat- 
kins Harper gave a pleasing recitation. 

The evening session was held in the First Unitarian 
Church, 21st and Chestnut streets. The pastor, Dr. Joseph 
May, extended a hearty welcome. Judge Ashman presided. 
James Earle, of Boston, made the first address. We must 
get hold, he said, of God's thought in order to do his work. 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, of Philadelphia, spoke. ‘‘ There 
are,’’ he said, ‘‘two phases to this Peace question, a moral 
and economic phase. Without the moral training at the back 
of it, the economic phase will fail. It was moral yearning 
after the ideal which induced Garrison and his co-workers to 
deny the right to lay the lash on the back of God's image in 
ebony as upon his image in ivory. I would rather the United 
States would digest the foreign element within its borders than 
give itself political indigestion by taking into its system the 
foreign element now far away.’ 

Jerome F. Manning, of Lowell, Mass., advocated dealing 
practically with affairs as we find them, and be content to get 
what we want by steps, slow though they be. He would 
advocate an amendment to the Constitution that Congress 
shall not declare offensive war, limiting to defensive only; this 
would be an important step. 

Joseph Mason, of Philadelphia, followed in a few well 
chosen remarks. He believed self-control is the first step 
toward Peace in our homesand inthenation. Tolstoy was one 
of the powers behind the throne in the affair of Russia's issue 
of the call for the Peace Conference. 

George Gluyas Mercer, president of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, spoke for a few minutes earnestly and to the point. 
He read articles from German papers showing sentiments of 
women in high places on this subject. He believed that with 
the Czarina of Russia and Countess Nicholini, and the best 
women of our country in favor of Peace, hope is not dead. 
We are standing nearer its establishment to-day than ever 
before. There can be no such thing as ‘‘ war for humanity ;"’ 
all religion is opposed to such a thing. A. C., Sec’y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BE NOT SO SAD. 
BE not so sad in thy heart, dear friend, 
Nor brood on thy pain and loss, 


Though the storms of grief beat wild and long, 
And the waves of sorrow toss. 


Ah, I have drunk of the cup thou hast, 
To the bitterest dregs I drank, 

For Faith spoke naught to my ear of Hope 
And darkness upon me sank. 


Till I saw no light, till I heard no voice, 
Till I felt no hand to save,— 

And life below seemed a path of pain, 
And the end of all the grave. 


But there broke at last over storm and wave, 

- A light on my inward eye,— 

That showed me death was a thing of naught, 
The grave but a yawning lie. 


And I read it clear in the earth below, 
And clear in the skies above, 
That the only thing in the world is Life, 
And the soul of Life is Love. 
HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


‘« Let all the good thou doest to man 
A gift be,—not a debt ; 
And he will more remember thee 
The more thou dost forget.’’ 
—Selected. 





Se 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


BY ROBERT SOUHETY. 


IT was a summer evening— 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there had found ; 
She came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And, with a natural sigh— 
‘«* Tis some poor fellow’s skull,’’ said he, 
‘« Who fell in the great victory. 


‘«] find them in the garden, 
For there’s many hereabout, 

\nd often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out 
For many thousand men,”’ said he, 
‘« Were slain in that great victory.’’ 


‘« Now tell us what ‘twas all about,’’ 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes— 

‘* Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.”’ 


‘« [t was the Engiish,’’ Kaspar cried, 
‘* Who put the French to rout ; 
But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out ; 
But everybody said,’’ quoth he, 
‘* That "twas a famous victory. 


‘* My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fied, 

Nor had he where to rest to head. 


‘« With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


‘* They say it wasa shocking sight 
After the field was won— 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


‘« Great praise the Duke of Marlbro won, 
And our good prince Eugene.”’ 

‘* Why, ‘twas a very wicked thing !"’ 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

‘‘Nay, nay, my little girl !’’ quoth he, 

‘« It was a famous victory. 


‘« And everybody praised the duke 
Who this great fight did win.”’ 

‘* But what good came of it at last ?"’ 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

‘Why, that I cannot tell,’’ said he ; 

‘« But ‘twas a famous victory."’ 
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PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 


Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, in the American Friend. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


I MADE a visit to Bangor, but found affairs there so 
similar to what I saw in Portland that it is not neces- 
sary to describe them, and there are other cities and 
towns, some of which I visited, and others of which | 
have reliable knowledge of, where the conditions are 
much the same ; but in many of the smaller towns, and 
generally throughout the rural sections of the State, 
where I have not only had the opportunity for personal 
observation, but opportunity also for collecting reliable 
information, I feel warranted in asserting that prohibi- 
tion is in a good measure successful. In very many 
places drinking and drunkenness are unknown. Young 
people have grown up to manhood and womanhood 
without having known the sight or taste or presence of 
intoxicating liquors, and I have been assured by men 
and women of mature years that they have never seen 

that sight to us so sadly common—a drunken person. 
I have spoken of two classes of persons in Maine 
who denounce the prohibitory law as a failure—one 
class, those who do so from selfish motives, and 
demand the repeal of the law; but this is not a very 
formidable class. The cry of repeal has been many 
| times raised, but never made much headway. It is 
only a few years since one of the political parties of 
the State made repeal a plank of its platform and on 
that plank they were able to elect less than halfa 
dozen members in a House having a membership of 
more than one hundred, and the repeal scheme was 
an ignominious failure. 

That prohibition is the settled policy of Maine is 
very generally admitted, and it would be suicidal on 
the part of any party to make its repeal an issue. 

The other class is made up, as I have already 
stated, chiefly of prohibitionists. By this, I do not 
mean members of the Prohibition party, but professed 
friends of prohibition without respect to any party 
affiliations. They condemn prohibition as a failure, 
because it does not everywhere stop the sale of liquor, 
close all the saloons, and make sobriety universal 
throughout the State. It seems to me that such are 
very unreasonable, as well as inconsistent and unwise. 
They don’t condemn the law against stealing as a 
failure, although thieving may be committed in 
different parts of the State on every day in the year. 

The worst foes of Prohibition—those who are really 
doing the most mischief—are not those who openly 
denounce the law, because they hate it and would have 
it repealed. Little do the professed prohibitionists 
think of the harm they are doing, unwittingly it may 
be, when they put themselves in the way of being 
quoted, as they are quoted throughout the country, 
by the enemies of prohibition, who say, ‘‘ Why, even 
the prohibitionists of Maine admit that prohibition is 
a failure.” 

There is no failure on the part of the law. It is 
everything that could be asked for to attain the end 
| in view—the suppression of the drink traffic, and the 





| punishment of those who are law-defiant. Many of 





those who are elected or appointed to administer the 
law are failures, because they do not enforce it, and 





many of the prohibitionists themselves are failures also 
(I dislike to say it, but the truth must be told) because 
they do not give to the officers of the law the aid and 
support which as good citizens it is their duty to give. 

A casein point let me narrate. A lady in Portland, 
a widow, lived in a house which she owned, having a 
family of several children, among whom was a grown 
up daughter and two young sons just coming into 
manhood. A party purchased the adjoining property, 
opened a store, and in a back room he established a 
bar for the sale of liquors. The apartment where this 
illegal business was carried on was in full view of the 
windows of the lady’shouse. The lady was indignant 
at the scenes which were daily enacted before the eyes 
of her daughter and her sons, and she resolved, if 
possible, to have the nuisance suppressed. She was 
diffident about going to the public authorities, but 
resolved to lay the whole matter before a friend of hers, 
a prohibitionist of some prominence, and get him to 
intercede for her. She put the whole case before him. 
He assured her of his sympathy, how very greatly he 
regretted the unpleasant circumstances under which 
she was placed, but that the party who had purchased 
the property and of whom she complained was one 
with whom he had business relations and whom he 
would not like to offend, and that any interference on 
his part would be a loss to him in his own business ; 
therefore he would have to be excused from doing 
anything for her. This man was a coward, the meanest 
kind of a coward. All his professed interest in the 
cause of prohibition was nothing to him when his 
own selfish interests lay in the other scale. 

I do not know how many such prohibitionists 
there may be in Maine ; I would not like to think that 
there are many. ButI must be candid, and the truth 
must be told, even if somebody is offended. I have 
great reason to believe, from the testimony presented, 
that the cause of prohibition in Maine is greatly injured 
and its enforcement hindered and retarded by the 
apathy and indifference of many of its professed 
friends, and their unwillingness, as in the Portland case 
already cited, to do the simple duty which devolves 
upon every good citizen to aid to the extent of his 
ability in the enforcement of the law. 

The people of Maine have upon their statute books 
the best laws enacted by any State for the suppression 
of the drink traffic, and the encouragement and 
education of the people in habits of sobriety. In very 
few of the other States have the friends and advocates 
of temperance any such backing. The laws in many 
of the States serve the protection rather than the 
suppression of the traffic. Whatever advance is made 
along temperance lines elsewhere, is made against 
fearful odds, against a strongly entrenched and power- 
ful foe. We do not mean to say that the people of 
Maine have no foe to encounter. The liquor traffic is 
everywhere a relentless, law-defiant, and unscrupulous 
foe to the highest and best interests of the community, 
and the drinking passion will always and everywhere 
resist restrictive legislation, and be fruitful in expedients 
to avoid andevadeit. Butinthe prohibitory law, and 
in the public sentiment of the people which sustains 
it, the prohibitionists of Maine, and the whole people 
of Maine, have everything to encourage and stimulate 
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them—not only on account of the advance so far 
made, but because ofthe rare opportunities which they 
enjoy of keeping their State not simply abreast, but in 
harmony with the motto of the coat-of-arms of Maine 
(Dirigo) in the very forefront of this great reform. 


LABORS OF DOUKHOBOR WOMEN. 
From an article in the Toronto, Can., Globe. 

THE absence of anything like noisiness or excitability 
strikes one the instant one moves about among the 
villages. The very children are curiously quiet and 
gentle in their mode of play, and they ase miniatures 
of their elders in more than their picture sque costume. 
The quiet dignity noticeable comes from the best pos- 
sible influence, the parents having ay parently little 
trouble in training their children other than by the 
example of their own quiet and industrious lives. 
There is something unutterably pathetic to those who 
live in this wrangling, noisy world of the nineteenth 
century, to see the women and children of the Douk- 
hobors quietly and silently bearing with a great 
patience the load that is laid upon their shoulders. 

The innate dignity of the women, and their 
uncomplaining, untiring patience, have peshaps been 
the reason that they have had strength given them to 
endure to the end trials that their magnificent 
physique could not alone have enabled them to with- 
stand. They area great people—that is undeniable ; 
and while they are the children of the soil, they are 
the aristocracy of the soil, people who, to use Rus- 
kin’s words, have found that ‘‘all true work is sacred, 
and in all good hand labor there is something of 
Divineness.”” Their hand labor is maivelous, from 
the finest embroidery to the building and plastering of 
their houses. 

The situation that the majority found themselves 
placed in was one which called for cecisive action, 
and the Doukhobor women, as all great-hearted 
women must, rose to the occasion, and 11 is to them, 
as it ever was to the great pioneer women of our 
country, that we are to look for the best resulis in the 
settlement of our Dominion. The men of each 
community were called upon to hire themselves out 
as farm laborers and railway “navvies.’”’ The dis- 
tances in the west are enormous, and it meant simply 
the exodus of the men from the villages. and an 
absence that was to be counted by week: or months, 
Then, too, in a village of perhaps 120 sovls they 
might have a yoke of oxen or one pair of horses, and 
these were to plough and carry lumber for the frames 
of houses, and, more than all. transport flour from a 
great distance to feed the community. The questicn 
was a grave one; winter comes quickly in these lati- 
tudes. But the question was answered by tl e women, 
who turned to, helped the few men left in the village 
to build the houses, and not only trod the mortar and 
used their hands as trowels, but carted the logs, 
drawing them for miles with the aid of two simple 
little wooden wheels, which were no bigger than 
those of a child’s go-cart. The earth fcr the mortar 
was carried on their backs in baskets weven of willc w 
or in huge platters hewn out of logs; the water being 
' carried at times for half a mile in two buckets hewn 
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like the platters out of trunks of trees and hung at | walks do they see anything they did not come out to 
the end of a long sapling. A deep trench was dug, | see? Is there any spontaneous or unpremeditated 
and by the edge sat a score of women less strong | seeing? Do they make discoveries? Any bird or 
than their Spartan sisters, chopping with a rude | creature may be hunted down, any nest discovered if 
hatchet, hay or grass, to mix with the water in the | you lay siege to it; but to find what you are not 
trench or pit. Bucket after bucket of water was | looking for, to catch the shy winks and gestures on 


poured in from the primitive wooden pails, while six | every side, to see all the by-play going on around 
women trod the mortar until it was as smooth as paste. | you, missing no significant note or movement, pene- 
Another gang of women carried it in wooden troughs 


| trating every screen with your eye-beams—that is to 
to the houses, where six or eight others plastered the | 


| be an observer; that is to have “an eye practiced 

logs both inside and out with the cold clay paste. like a blind man’s touch,”—a touch that can distin- 
The neatness of the work was astonishing, for | guish a white horse from a black,—a detective eye 
while in some cases logs large enough to build a log | that reads the faintest signs. When Thoreau was at 


house were to be found, in others they had to be | Cape Cod he noticed that the horses there had a 
woven out of coarse willow branches, the upright | certain muscle in their hips inordinately developed 
posts alone being of sufficient strength to support the | by reason of the insecure footing in the ever-yielding 
roofs of sods (two layers) laid on with a neatnessand | sand. Thoreau’s vision at times fitted things closely. 
precision that is seldom seen in this country ; and the | During some great fete in Paris, the Empress Eugénie 
walls of the houses themselves were only stuffed with | and Queen Victoria were both present. A reporter 
clay, but presented, both inside and out, as smooth a | noticed that when the royal personages came to sit 
surface as if the trowel of a first-rate plasterer had | down Eugenie looked behind her before doing so, to 
been at work. In many cases these people had | see that the chair was really there, but Victoria seated 
neither tools nor nails, and the carpentering work of the | herself without the backward glance, knowing there 
interior of the houses is a marvel of ingenuity. Their | must be a seat ready for her ; there always had been 
great ovens moulded out of clay always presented a | and there always would be. The correspondent in- 
symmetrical appearance, which the appellation “‘ mud | ferred that the incident showed the difference between 
oven” does not convey. They are built close to the | born royalty and hastily-made royalty. I wonder 
entrance, and occupy a space about 5 feet square. | how many persons in that vast assembly made this 
There are always three or four niches which are used | observation; probably very few. It denoted a gift 
to keep things warm and act as tiny cupboards, while | for seeing things. 

the flat top, about 4 feet from the roof, is occupied on If our powers of observation were quick and sure 
cold days by the old granddame with her never-idle | enough, no doubt we should see through most of the 
knitting-needles, and perhaps close to her swings the | tricks of the sleight-of-hand man. He fools us be- 
curious cradle covered with a curtain drawn close | cause his hand is more dexterous than our eye. He 


round it, and containing a chubby baby swaddied like | captures our attention, and then commands us to see 
most of the peasant race in real swaddling clothes, | only what he wishes us to see. 

and looking for all the world like a parcel tied up with 
broad ribbons. 













































DECISION AND ACTION. 
Christian Register. 

THE choice once made, the aim once taken, there 
To be an observer, says John Burroughs in the course | must be no further thought of consequences. There 
of an article on ‘“‘ The Art of Seeing Things,” in the | must be a complete self-surrender to the act of the 
Century, is to see more than the particular thing you | moment. To doubt or regret, to reconsider or ques- 
are looking for and expecting to see. tion, is to draw off strength and prevent concentration. 

We may see coarsely and vaguely, as most people | To regret is to grow weak. To fear is to help bring 
do, noting only masses and unusual appearances, or | about the very calamity which is feared. Even to 
we may see finely and discriminatingly, taking in the | believe is to be distracted. To assume is the only 
minute and the specific. In a collection of stuffed | mental attitude that leaves the mind free to attend to 


birds, the other day, I observed that a wood-thrush | the duty of the instant. 


was mounted as in the act of song, its open beak Were half the strength now spent in anxiety and 


pointing straight to the zenith. The taxidermist had | dread transferred either to the time of choice or to 
not seen truly. The thrush sings with its beak but | the time of action, we should have fewer careworn 
slightly elevated. Who has not seen a red squirrel | faces and broken constitutions. The contrast which 
or a gray squirrel running up and down the trunk of | the traveler notices between the countenances of the 
a tree? But probably very few have noticed that the | American and the European is caused, not by action, 
position of the hind feet is the reverse in the one case | but by imagination. It is partly a result of the 
from what it is in the other. In descending they are | greater opportunities of the New World. Few men 
extended to the rear, the toe-nails hooking to the | settle down toa lifelong continuance in the work which 
. bark, checking and controlling the fall. In most | was chosen at the beginning. The chances are that 
pictures the feet are shown well drawn up under the | something better will open tothem. Women are said 
body in both cases. to be in some pursuits less perfect workers than men 
People who discourse pleasantly and accurately | because they do not take up their work as the occu- 
about the birds and flowers and external nature gen- | pation of a lifetime. They look over their desks into 
erally are not therefore good observers. In their ' a future of quite another kind. Their eyes are not 





THE ART OF SEEING THINGS. 
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upon the ball, but upon some hoped-for spot where | 
it may sooner or later land. No man can bea good | 
workman, said a wise employer, who looks much at 
the clock. Even presidents of great nations are said 
to be less effective when they are haunted by the | 
thought of a possible second term. 

But who shall teach us the lesson of golf for our 
daily life? It is easy to see what tranquility would 
come into our souls if we could simply abandon our- 
selves to the act, or the course of action, on which | 
we have deliberately fixed. ‘‘ How can you be so | 
serene ?”’ said a minister to a prominent merchant | 
who had made his final bid-in a most important trans- 
action, involving the interests of hundreds of people. 
‘““Why should I be anything else?” he answered 
simply. 
what, in my best judgment, is right and wise. 
more can I do?”’ 


What 


| development, is illustrated daily. 


Francisco, (California’s member of the Republican National 


‘“‘T have thought it well over, and have done | 





Aid For Boer Wounded. 


is honorary treasurer in this country of the fund raising for 
the relief of the wounded, sick, widows, and orphans, on the 


Boer side, has sent out an appeal to the press, enclosing the 
appeal prepared and sent out by the Afcriander Band mem- 
bers of the Cape Colony Parliament, and others. 
is dated at Cape Town, South Africa, on the roth of Tenth 
month last, and after reciting the trying situation in which 
those of Dutch blood who are subjects of Great Britain are 
placed, says: 

‘*What may, what can, we Colonial Africanders do in 
this sorrowful time? Join in the work of warfare with the 
weapons? The law and our duty as British subjects forbid 
this, even should other circumstances not oppose such a 
course of action. 

‘*But what neither the law nor the duty of the subject | 
forbids, and what, moreover, agrees in every respect with all 
principles of religion and humanity, is the offering of help to 
the wounded, to the widows, and the orphans. 

‘If you are in earnest in your expressions of sympathy 
with your brothers and sisters in those parts, you will make 
sacrifices in favor of those men who will be wounded or 
mutilated on the field of battle, and for the sake of those 
wives and children who will be robbed of their only support 
in life by sword or bullet. 

‘With that object in view we entreat you to subscribe to 
the appended list, and to do so with unstinted ‘liberality. 

‘«When the war is concluded there will be hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of widows and orphans left quite unpro- 
vided for. It is chiefly on their behalf that our party in 
Parliament appeal to you. Large sums of money will be | 
needed to provide them, even to a slight extent, with the 
necessaries of life.”’ 

The treasurer in South Africa is C. C. DeVilliers of Cape 
Town. 


Black as ‘‘ Mourning.”’ 


WRITING in the Woman's Journa/, Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
speaks of receiving a notice of the death of Jacob Bright, 


(England, brother of John Bright), printed on ‘‘ pure white | 


paper, without the traditional black border,’’ and approves of 
it very much. She adds: 

‘«T know an American lady who was so desirous of doing 
the right thing, on the death of her husband, that she made a 
journey to our metropolis to inquire of an English harness- 
maker the style for the equipment of her carriage, harness, 
coachman, footman, horses, and dog, as her husband was 
English, and she wished everything done according to the 
custom in his native land. As the dog was expected to trot | 


The letter | 





demurely under the coach, his collar was wound with black 
ribbon, with a large bow on the back. 
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‘‘The wife draped in the deepest black, wore a long, 
double crape veil that touched the ground, which style required 
should be kept over the face during the first year of widowhood 
—a most uncomfortable and unhealthy fashion. 

‘‘ The Brights belong to a religious sect called Friends (or 
Quakers), who never change their dress for these habiliments 
of woe. 

‘« I hope the readers of this article will do what they can to 
banish this oppressive, gloomy fashion.”’ 


War and Irrigation. 


| THE preference of so many people to waste money in destruc- 


tion rather than use it for purposes of improvement and 
John D. Spreckels, of San 


Committee), who recently came East, remarked : 

‘I am an anti-expansionist, and as I came through the 
great prairies of the West I could not but think of the great 
good that could have been done in our own country with the 


| money which we are now spending to maintain the army in 


the Philippines. If that money had been spent on irrigation 


| in the western countries, I believe the United States would 


| have reaped greater benefits from it than it ever will obtain 
GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, 141 Broadway, New York city, who | 


by the retention of the Philippines.’’ 

To which the Springfield Repudlican adds : 

‘« This consideration is worthy of all attention. The ex- 
penses of the United States government have been increased 
by from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year because of the 
President's imperialist adventures. The current cost of the 
Philippine aggression must be something like $100,000,000, 
when considered in all its bearings, and it will continue to be 
a terribly costly burden for an indefinite period. One year’s 
expenditure from the federal treasury on this account would 
suffice to irrigate from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres in the 
arid region. The money, in other words, which we are now 
spending in the course of a year to kill and destroy and lay 
waste in the Philippines, would open lands of great fertility at 
home, capable of supporting nearly as many people as are to 
be found in the Philippine archipelago, which is more thickly 
populated than the United States.’’ 


Advantages of the Moccasin. 


THE moccasin is the most rational and comfortable of all 


foot-wear. In moccasins the feet have full play ; they can 


| bend and grasp ; there is nothing to chafe them or to impede 
| circulation. 


In moccasins one can move like an acrobat, 
crossing slender and slippery logs, climbing trees, or passing 
with ease and security along dizzy trails on the mountain-side 
where a slip might mean sure destruction. The feet do not 
stick fastin mud. In the North, when the mercury is far 
below zero and no civilized boot will protect the feet from 
freezing, the savage suffers no inconvenience. His moccasins, 
stuffed with dried grass, let the blood course freely. The 
perspiration may freeze on the hay in a solid lump of ice, but 
the feet remain warm and dry. The buckskin moccasin, 
Indian-tanned with deers’ brains and wood smoke, always 
dries soft after a wetting. 

In autumn, when all the leaves and twigs are dry as tinder, 
a man wearing shoes makes a noise in the forest like a troop 
of cavalry ; but in moccasins he can move swiftly through the 
woods with the stealth of a panther. The feet are not bruised, 
for, after enjoying for a time the freedom of natural covering, 
these hitherto blundering members become like hands and 
feel their way through the dark like those ofa cat, avoiding 
obstacles as though gifted with a special sense. Best of all, 
the moccasin is light. Inexperienced sportsmen and soldiers 
affect high-topped laced boots with heavy soles and hobnails, 
imagining that these are-most servicable forrough wear. But 
these boots weigh between four and five pounds, while a pair 
of thick moose-hide moccasins weigh only eleven ounces. In 
marching ten miles, a man wearing the clumsy boots lifts 
twenty tons more shoe-leather than if he wore moccasins.— 
[Harper's Magazine. ] 
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College Girls as Debaters. 
VASSAR College has two debating societies, Qui Vive and the 
T. and M. House of Commons. Membership in each of these 
societies is held by alternate classes for two consecutive years. 
As the whole class is included, the membership is large, and 
the interest in the societies general. T. and M. is modelled 
upon the British House of Commons, and the amount of 
parliamentary knowledge necessary to get this body through a 
session is appreciated only by the girls who have tried it. 
Regular meetings for debate are held by each society, and 
once a year an open debate between the two societies is given, 
to which the whole college is invited. This is always one of 
the great events of the year, the entire audience being vitally 
interested in one side or the other. Times have changed 
since the days, more than halfacentury ago, when Antoinette 
Brown and Lucy Stone secretly organized, in an old colored 
woman's back parlor at Oberlin, the first debating society ever 


formed among college girls, and had to hold the meetings 
without the knowledge of the faculty. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE war in South Africa increases in horrors. Two more 
battles were fought last week, one north of the Modder river, 
at Magersfontein, by the British column under Gen. Methuen, 
and one on the Tugela river, in Natal, by that under Sir 
Redvers Buller. In both the British troops sustained a severe 
‘*reverse,'’ being beaten back by the forces of the republics, 
with heavy loss of life. The news of the battle on the Tugela, 
coming on top of so much bad news, caused excitement and 
anxiety in London. The war is criticised by an increasing 
number, some from one point and some another. General 
Buller, who was in supreme command, has been superseded 
by Lord Roberts, who gained distinction in India. Many 
more troops are to be sent out, as soon as possible, and the 
army in South Africa willbe far larger than that sent to the 
Crimeain 1854. 

Much concern is felt in England as to the attitude of other 
European nations. In France the popular sympathy with the 
Boers is so intense and undisguised as to be most offensive to 
England, while the German nations have the same sympathies, 
and Belgium and Holland also. Under these conditions, it is 
feared that there will be intervention or interference from 
some quarter, and that the war will become much more 
extended. The United States, with whom Chamberlain 
declared, in his recent speech, England has an ‘‘ understand- 
ing,’’ is apparently relied upon to support her in the war. 

Amon the killed on the English side, in the battles last 
week, were General Wauchope, an important officer, the 
Marquis of Winchester, and Lieutenant Roberts, son of the 
General who has just been appointed to the chief command. 
He was an ‘‘only son.’’ The total losses of the English since 
the war began, about six weeks ago, are stated to be (up to the 
end of last week), 7,630 in killed, wounded, missing, and 
prisoners. The actual losses of the Boers are unknown ; 
they are usually reported by them as small. In the repulse 
of Gatacre’s column, at Stormberg, reported last week, while 
the English loss was reported as over 600, the Boers reported 
four killed and nine wounded, and a London dispatch says 
‘* probably this is correct, as no genuine attack was delivered 
by General Gatacre’s troops, who were completely surprised 
while in column.”’ 

THe Board of Election Commissioners in Kentucky de- 
cided to issue a certificate to W. S. Taylor, the Republican 
candidate for Governor, who had a small majority ‘‘ on the 
face of the returns’’ over W. E. Goebel, Democrat, at the 
election last month. The Commissioners who decided upon 
this were Democrats, and there were fears that they might 
make a partisan decision, regardless of the returns. That 
they so disregarded partisanship has occasioned many expres- 
sions of praise. Governor Young was inaugurated on the 
14th instant. It is announced that he will make a contest in 
the Legislature, which has a Democratic majority in both 
branches. 








— 


THERE has been a very considerable fall of prices in the 
stock markets of London and New York, and elsewhere, due 
in part to the course taken by the South African war ; almost 
a condition of panic existed on some days. In Boston, the 
Broadway National Bank failed on the 16th, and was placed 
in the hands of a receiver. In New York, on the 18th, the 
Produce Exchange Trust Company failed. The demand for 
gold in London has been urgent, and shipments from this 
country began on the 16th, when $2,200,000 went out from 
New York. On the 18th the English ‘‘Consols’’ (Govern- 
ment loan) sold slightly below par. at 99%. The United 
States Treasury Department ‘‘ came to the relief of Wall 
street," on the 18th, by making a large increase ($30,000, - 
ooo, or more) in the amount of its deposits in New York 
city banks. 

In Congress, little business of importance has been trans- 
acted. In the House, on the 18th, the bill establishing the 
single gold standard, etc., was passed 190 to150. Thiswasa 
party vote, except that eleven Democratic members, nine of 
them from New York State, voted for the measure. The in- 
quiry into the Roberts case has been waiting for the arrival of 
witnesses from Utah. In the Senate, on the 18th, resolutions 
were introduced in opposition to the retention of the Philip- 
pines by Senators Tillman, of South Carolina, and Bacon, of 
Georgia, and notice given that they would be discussed later. 
A resolution of sympathy with the South African republics 


has been introduced in the House by Representative Sulzer, 
of New York city. 


REPORTS from the operations in the Philippines continue to 
represent the extinction of the ‘‘rebellion,’’ as it is com- 
monly called in the daily press. Aguinaldo has not been cap- 
tured. Opinions differ as to whether there will be further 
armed efforts at independence. There is no word of a reduc- 
tion of the United States military or naval forces. The text 
of the agreement made with the Sultan of Sulu, by which he 
receives pay of $9,120 a year, and his polygamy and slavery 
are not to be interfered with, has been published. In a skir- 
mish on the 18th inst., General Henry W. Lawton, one of 
the principal commanders of the United States forces, was 
shot by a Filipino sharp-shooter, and instantly killed. 

A LARGE anti-imperialist meeting was heldin the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 14th instant, 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia branch of the national 
anti-imperialist organization. George Gluyas Mercer pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by Congressman Lentz of 
Ohio, ex-Congressman Towne, of Minnesota, and others. 
Letters of sympathy from ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, of 
Vermont, and Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
were read. A resolution expressing sympathy with the re- 
publics of South Africa in the present war was offered by one 
in the audience, and adopted. 

THE question of the admission of M. S. Quay to the 
United States Senate, upon the appointment of Governor 
Stone of Pennsylvania, was argued before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Elections onthe 16thinstant. Ex-Senator Edmunds 
of Vermont was one of the counsel in opposition. The com- 
mittee is not expected to make its report until after the holiday 
recess. It is understood that five members will report nega- 
tively, and the minority, four members, favorably. Reports 
from Washington are mostly to the effect that the Senate will 


vote against seating Mr. Quay. He has come to Washing- 
ton from Florida. 


A NOTICEABLE portion of the report for 1898 of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Health is that in relation to consumption. 
A steady and uniform decrease in the mortality from this dis- 
ease in the State is pointed out. In 1853 the deaths from 
consumption were 4,272 per one million people. In 1895 the 


number was only 2,194, and the report for 1898 shows further 
decrease. 


Tue German delegates to the Philadelphia Trade Congress 


have made such a favorable report at Berlin that a Com- 


mercial Museum is to be established there, modeled after the 
Philadelphia plan. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE centennial anniversary of the death of Washington, on 
the 14th instant, was observed by many civic and patriotic 
organizations in different parts of the country. The ‘‘ Fare- 
well Address ’’ was read in some instances, and the caution 
against ‘‘entangling alliances’’ was frequently emphasized. 


—It is announced that the steamship Paris, of the Ameri- 


can Line, New York and Southampton, wrecked in Fifth | 
month last, in the English Channel, and subsequently pulled | 


off the rocks, will return to the line after being overhauled 
and rebuilt at Belfast. She will be given a new name, --that 
of some American city. 
one, and shows the strength of an iron (or steel) ship, built in 
compartments on the modern plan. 


—The President has commuted to imprisonment for twenty 


four American soldiers, members of a Washington regiment, 
in the Philippines, for criminal assault upon native women. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches will attend 
meetings as follows ; 

TWELFTH MONTH: 
31. ‘Spruce street, 10.30 a. m 
First MONTH, Igoo: 
14. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
28. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting have made the following 
appointments : 

TWELFrH MONTH : 

31. Mickleton, Io a. m. 
First MONTH, Igoo: 

21. Woodbury, 10 a. m. 


*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings up 
to First month as follows : 

TWELFrH MONTH: 
24. Aijsquith Street, Baltimore. 
31. Woodlawn. 
JouN J. CorNELL, Chairman. 


THE death of the heroic Dr. Pestana at 
Lisbon, through his investigations ‘of the 
bubonic plague, has attracted attention in 
Europe. It came through the dissection | 
of the body of a plague victim in the effort 
to secure the virus for analysis. The poison | 
entered his system, and he was struck 
down by the disease he was investigating, 
a veritable martyr to medical science. 
Isolated in a hospital, Dr. Pestana set 
himself to the study and record of his own 
case for the benefitofhumanity. As long 
as his strength served he recorded his 
symptoms and the course of the disease 
to the very end. 

S1x steamers of the Cunard Line, two of 
the White Star, one of the Dominion, and | 
two of the Leyland, all sailing between this | 
country and England, have been taken 
for transport service by the English 
Government, and it has become evident | 
that there will be short accommodation | 
for transatlantic travel the coming year. 
Agents for the great lines say that by | 
February 1 they will have their boats full 
for sailing in May, June, July, and August. | 


To December 16 the losses of U. S. | 
troops in the Philippine war, from ll | 
causes, were 3,136. 

THE losses by fire in the United States, 
during 1899, have been heavy. They will 
reach, it is estimated, $125,000,000. 
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quality of Royal 
Baking 


that 
lished its 
and world-wide 
reputation. 
Every 
wife 
can rely 
it; that it makes 
the 
biscuit more delicious and whole- 
some—always the finest that can 


be baked. 


It is economy and every way 
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—United States Minister Bowen, in Persia, informs the 
State Department at Washington that great distress prevails 
in Persia in consequence of the high price of bread. He says 
the situation is growing worse every day, and that the prospects 
are that the poor will be face to face with starvation during 
the entire winter. American missionaries cannot obtain bread 


| enough for their servants or for the schools and hospitals 


under their care. 


—Gen. Leonard Wood, who has been in command of the 
Santiago province of Cuba, has been appointed Military 
Governor ofthe whole island, by President McKinley, relieving 


q i | Gen. Brooke, and has sailed for Havana. 
Her experience isa very remarkable | 


—The State Board of Health of Mississippi, in its report to 


| the Legislature, states that small-pox is generally prevalent 
| over the State, and recommends that a law be passed making 
| vaccination compulsory. 

years the capital sentences imposed by court-martial upon | 


—Philadelphia has been selected by the Republican 


| National Committee as the place of meeting of the National 
Convention on June 19, 1900. 


Quality 


It is the high 


Never 
experiment 
with so 
important 
an article 
as the 
human 


food 


Powder 
has 


estab- 
great 


house- 
knows she 
upon 


bread 


and 


better to use the Royal, whose 
work is always certain, never 
experimental. 


There are many imitation baking 
powders, made from alum. They 
may cost less per pound, but 
their use is at the cost of health. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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Filla pie with 
ATMORE’S 


MINCE MEAT 


if you want your guests to 
praise it. Delicate in flavor, 
rich in substance, clean, pure 
and fresh. Ask forit. Try 


ATMORE’S 
Cenuine 
English 
Pium 
Pudding. 


N. Y., U.S.A. 


WM. D. YARNALL & CO. 
REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANC'NG 


West PxHILape_pnia, AND DeLtaware Co. 


Properties of Every Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 
ARCHITECTS 

526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


City, 


Phone No, 9. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BRASS and 


muss 2 BEDSTEADS 


There is a right way and a cheap way to make 
Mattresses ; perhaps you have found it out. We do it 
the right way; try us. Furniture reupholstered. 
Shades, etc, 


Josiah G. Williams, 13N. Lith St 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


First Assistant Postmaster-General 
Heath, in a decision in the case of Mrs. 
Jennie J. Brown, at Modus, Conn., an- 
nounces that ‘‘ the department has decided 
it will be incompatible with the best 
interests of the service to retain married 
women as postoffice clerks. The depart- 
ment has therefore ruled that when a 
female postoffice clerk marries it will be 
necessary for her to resign from the 
service.’’ 

A NATIONAL conference of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association was 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., December 7 
many prominent members being present. 
Susan B. Anthony presided. A call has 
been issued for the national convention 
of the association to meet in Washington 
City, February 8 to 14, 1900. 


STRENGTHENING the lungs, especially 
the apexes, may be done by blowing 
through a small pipestem or tube that 
will allow the breath to pass out slowly. 
First fill the lungs with good air, then 
blow with steady force vigorously but not 
violently. A few times daily will be 
sufficient. —[Ladies’ Home Journal.] == 


IN a map of China, recently published 
by the China Inland Mission, it is pointed 
out that it is wrong to speax of the 
‘« Yangtse Kiang River,’’ as the word 
a means river. 


> Whole "heat F co 


10 tb. Bags, 35 cents. 
Cases of 9 Bags, $2.75. 


fFruen's 


Contains all the valuable nourishing properties of the 
two finest and richest wheats grown, without any of the 
indigestible, woody hull, which is removed. 

In ordinary flour 80 per cent. of that part of the grain 
that nourishes and builds up nerve, bone, and muscle is 
bolted out, and what princi ~ remains produces heat 
and fat, but not strength and force. Weak bones, flabby 
muscles, and defective teeth and eyesight may often be 
caused by want of these elements bolted out of white 
flour. 

Fruen’s Whole Wheat Flour contains all this val- 
— pest of the grain without any of the indigestible 


fibre. 
"i a delicious, sweet, light brown bread. 
A postal card will bring it. 


A. R. HILL, 21 S. Front St., Phila. 


RESUPPOSING THAT YOU HAVE A 
CAMERA, or at least some of your 
family are Amateurs, we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we make a specialty 
of Developing Kodak Films and Plates, Print- 
ing from them and Mounting on cards or in 
albums, Enlarging them for framing or Reduc- 
ing for Miniatures, Touching up and Spotting 
out defects, and so making a pleasing picture 
of what otherwise might not be so. 

We employ a number of experienced Artists, 
both men and women, who devote their whole 
time and energies to this work, enabling us to 
give much satisfaction to our Patrons. 

- We also keep a full supply of the best 
CAMERAS, PLATES, FILMS, and AL- 
BUMS, indeed everything used by the Amateur. 

Believing that promises and promptness are 
important factors in business, our customers may 
rely on us for the prompt fulfillment of engage- 
ments, for we appreciate the annoyance occa- 
sioned by failure to fulfill such. 

Orders may be sent by mail and they shall 
have the same prompt attention and care. 

THOS. H. McCOLLIN CO., 
123 S. 11th St., Philadelphia. 

We omitted to say we have a most complete shop 
especially fittedeup for repairing of Cameras, Snap 
tShutters, etc., where all such repairs can be expedi- 
ously made. 


Wheatlet 
Satisfies 


Unlike many other breakfast 


‘o's \WHEATLET 


perfectly satisfies. Itisacom- 
plete food and the only com- 
plete food. It contains practi- 
cally all of the elements needed 
tonourishthe human body and 
brain. Itis the most delicious 
of all Breakfast Foods and is 
enjoyed by children and all 
other members of the family. 


Sold by grocers generally. Write for Free booklet. 
THE ane MILLS CO., \ LOCHRGRY, 8 N. Y. 


736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, *hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, _Openail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic Cit 
The house has every convenience, oe on ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, ~ Oran ALL THE YEAR 
Ocgan END oF a a ag Ave. 
Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam ee electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
HUMPTON. 


M. E. and H. M. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Piladsiphia counties, 


-‘- JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, rr 
{623 Walnut Street, Philade P ia. 
Ovrices: ( Ambler, Montgomery Co., 








Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CarpENTERS, BuiLpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W Richards, 1220 eae Ana 8 St., Teg. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, , 
Reskdeuan, 1714 Woodstock Sizer, } Philadelphia, Pa 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our 
own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER. 


(SECOND FLoor. ) 45 North13th Street. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
.3 and to the advertisers. 


ee SS 
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THE: eeltou breaking of 
lamp- -chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course ofa 
year. 
Get Macbeth’s ‘“‘pearl top” 
r “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASAVE “2 Your FUEL 


be: 5 up chimney. 
@ big THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
COST $2.00 AND UP. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
omen eee booklet on economy in heating 


om ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
45 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥_ 








Young Friends’ Association. 
The Young Friends’ Association Office is 
now open in the Association Building, 15th 
and Cherry streets, where those wishing 
information may apply between the hours of 
8.30 a. m.and 5.30 p.m. Address all com- 
munications to 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
as and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


249999993399959533 
eee cen 


Brick’s 
Mince [leat. 


Clean, Delicious, and always 
the same. 


No Seeds. No Grit. 


Manufactured in the historic old town 
of Crosswicks, N. /. 
Visitors always welcome at 
the factory. 

Every day is a Visitor's Day. 


EDGAR BRICK, 


Manufacturer. 


LID i 
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RIEBNDS’ IN TELLIGENCER ll 


Miss HELEN Wissel of seeititi is 
a member of the local police, and is 
much esteemed in that capacity. Miss 
Wilder has a tender regard for children 
and animals, and it was a desire to be 
able to afford them legal protection that 
led her to seek an appointment on the 
police force. She is a mounted officer, 
and either on her breast or on her soft ; 
felt hat she wears the silver star that de-| Royal Blue Line to New York. 
notes her novel calling. —[Union Signal. } SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 


IN THE WORLD. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING MLN. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE, 


THE Minister of Education of Rou- 
mania has issued an order to the princi- 
pals of all Roumanian girls’ schools, in 
which he says: ‘‘As it has been proved | READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
scientifically and by experience that | : 
corsets are prejudicial to health, since | BURG, CHAMBERSSURS, Sano 
they hinder development, 


I command | KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


you to forbid your scholars to wear | IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
corsets.”’ 


| Scenic Reading Route to 





The Empress Frederick, of Germany 
possesses a curious little teaservice. The 
tray is made of an old Persian halfpenny. 
The teapot was once a German farthing, 
and all the tiny cups are made from coins 
of different German principalities. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY 
SPEED. 


AND 





Out of the $525,000,000 over which 
150 women in England have exercised 
testamentary powers during the last eight 


years, $13,480,000 has been bequeathed 
to charity. 


Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 
OF PHILADELPHIA . 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, 
Artists’ Materials, 5 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
Everything relating to the Kinder- 9 
garten and School. 


‘‘Is that young woman quick at rep- 
artee ?’’ 

‘*T guess she must be,’’ answered Miss 
Cayenne. ‘‘She doesn’t seem to have a 
friend in the world.’’— [Washington Star. ] 


DuRING the last year Missouri sold 
$8,000,000 worth of mules, chiefly for 
war purposes. 


and Printers, & 


POTATOEs in Greenland are always very 
small. Frequently they grow no larger 
than marbles. 


§. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1900. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1900. Read the figures given, and 
also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 

below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), 
Christian Register, ($3), 
Christian Register, (new subscribers), 4.10 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
Elanper'a Basar, ($4), 5. - ... §j0 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), . . 4.35 
The Living Age, ($6), . . . . 7-60 
Literary Digest, ($3), - .. . - 4.50 
The Independent, ($2), . . . . 390 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . 2.90 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 


MONTHLIES (Continued). 
Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
$5.30 


Scribner’s Magazine, ($3), 
4.80 


The Century Magazine, ($4), . 
Harper's Magazine, ($3), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), 
North American Review 
St. Nicholas, ($3), ‘ 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2.50), . 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 

The Farm Jo : 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


, ($5), 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 


QUARTERLIES. 
Meehans’ Monthly ( Floral, Hort.),($2), 3.85 


The New World, ( Relig. Rev. ), ($3), $4 50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
give prices. Money must accompany the order. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL an in), 
U sabe LUS 


se te, & ete 50,000.00 
3°,094.49 
Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 


Interest allowed on te 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
age and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. SAayres, 
1. Botton WINPENNY, 
E.twoop Becker 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 


osern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 

oun F. Lewis, Warren G. Grirritn, 

‘Homas R. Giit, SamvuEc Bancrort, Jr 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G . McCotum, 
Avrrep I. Pxtvuips. 


INVESTMENTS. 


No class of securities 
has been less subject to 
depreciation than real es- 
tate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reli- 
able of any class of invest- 
ments. 

For more than twenty- 
one years we have sold 
our carefully selected real 
estate first mortgages to 
a great number of inves- 
tors without loss to a 
single one. 

We now offer a choice 
selection of first mort- 
gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and 
contiguous Territory of 
Oklahoma, guaranteeing 


64 INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list 
of loans furnish full de- 
scriptive particulars and 
will be sent for the asking. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address Home Office, or 
SIDNEY EB. MORSE, ist Vice-Prest., 
140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Cc. S. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 


(,EORGE B. “COCK, 


Stenographer 
14 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADA. 





Telephone 
1-42-25 D 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 


Secreta 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


Cc. BROWN. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 





aii, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
AS 


ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, 
G. MEO; Treasurer, ae 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuar- 
AS. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. ROB: 
BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, AVID 


. TR TH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





Leather Bags. 
These Bags and Suit Cases are 


guaranteed, and we will repair or 
replace any that may prove imperfect. 


Alligator Bags—brass trimmings and 
leather linings ; 13 to 18 inches—$4.00 
to $6.00. Better qualities on up to 
$25.00. 


Grain-leather Bags—the newest shape and 
trimmings; hand-plaited handle; 14 
to 18 inches—$5.00 to $6.25. 


Hornback Alligator Bags—brown or slate; 
hand-sewed and rivited frames ; solid 
brass trimmings; 13 to 18 inches— 
$12.25 to $19.25. 

Furnished Bags—the best shapes, in 
alligator, grain and sole leathers— 
$10.00 to $24.50. 


Suit Cases—light-weight, tan or olive sole 
leather ; steel frame, hand-sewed edges 
and leather hinge ; four inside straps— 
$8.75. Other styles and qualities up 
to $25.00 

Suit Cases—a special offering in tan or 
olive leather; hand-riveted; steel 
frame ; 22 and 24 inches—$5.00. 

Suit Cases—with crash, satin and leather 
linings, shirt, collar, and cuff pockets— 
$3.75 to $25.00. 


Boston Shopping Bags—in full line of 


leathers—$1.00 to $6.75. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and 


Address orders ‘‘De- 


accurate attention. 
partment C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Hanscoms’. [rib tre most complete, 
qoalty a nar perfet an can be had Shall we mail 
fer comparison ? 


ce catalogue 
Pine i s or other 
ae ae 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


~~ 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307. WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
ts. 


SPECIAL THERMOMETERS. 


With porcelain scale. 
Forty-five cents. 


H. C. Boden & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians. 


S. E. Cor. 13th & Walnut Streets. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Interest allowed on 








| 
Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 











Philadelphia, Pa. 





tel 
lik 


